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Weeping Ferry. 
By Marcaret L. Woops, 


XX. 


HE floods were out. The people living on the low distant hills 
saw from their windows when the rare sun ghone, instead 
of the flat green valley, a long flash of silver running towards the 
western horizon. In the valley, too, the sun sometimes burnished 
the surface of the flood till it shone like a shield, but oftener it 
lay dull and grey, a watery world seen through the dim blurring 
medium of a watery atmosphere. It was not yet the end of 
October, but the hedges, already bare, cut it with gaunt lines of 
black. The turbid river rushed through the standing water, 
swirling round the trunks of sodden willows and fretting impa- 
tiently over beds of withered reeds. The Manor meadows, lying 
higher than those on the other bank of the river, were not yet 
flooded ; but the water was still coming down. 

Tryphena sat on the black rug, a rug made of an infinite 
number of scraps of cloth, before a bright fire. It was Tryphena, 
though her appearance was unusual. She was wrapped in a 
large grey stuff dress, her hands invisible up the sleeves of it, 
her feet sticking out from under its folds, cased in startlingly 
disproportionate boots ; cloth boots with shiny toe-caps. Her 
hair hung straight and dripping, and her own clothes steamed on 
a horse before the fire. 
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‘Oh! Mrs. Vyne, why are kitchens nicer than drawing 
rooms ?’ she sighed contentedly. 

Elisabeth thinking this might be a riddle, would not commit 
herself to an answer. 

‘Dear, dear! how wet your frock do keep! ’tis a pity to spoil 
a good frock, so it is!’ 

‘Nasty old thing! I wish I could have left my frock to drown 
without me inside it! But, Mrs. Vyne, won’t you let me sleep 
here for the night? I shouldn’t want a bed, you know; I should 
be quite comfortable lying here on the rug.’ 

‘Lor’, Miss Tryphena! you'd be missing your nice bed fine 
before midnight, and your little white nighty-gown and all.’ 

‘No. I shouldn’t miss anything—except my hair-curlers.’ 

And Tryphena took up a deplorably straight wisp of hair 
from her forehead, between finger and thumb, and rolling her 
eyes up painfully, contemplated the wisp with concern. 

‘ What a cure you are, to be sure!’ said matter-of-fact Elisa- 
beth, smiling indulgently. 

It was better listening to Miss Tryphena’s nonsense than sit- 
ting by the fire alone with the heartache. 

Tryphena put her chin on her hands and stared at the fire. 

‘Yes, I should like to sleep here. Didn’t it ever come upon 
you when you were young, Mrs. Vyne, how dreadful it was to 
look forward and think of all the days and days of your life ? 
How every night you’d got to take off your stockings and all 
your stupid clothes the same way, and put on your night-gown 
and get into bed; and how every morning you'd got to put on 
all the tiresome things over again, and remember all the buttons 
and hooks and everything. And then comes family prayers! 
I sometimes think I can’t bear once more of family prayers.’ 

Elisabeth was silent, stooping over her ironing till the lamp 
shone full on the top of her head where the brown hair was 
getting thin and showed some silver threads. Tryphena gave a 
deep sigh. 

‘Do tell me, Mrs. Vyne; are you never weary of life? I 
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am 


Elisabeth looked up, a startled look in her blue eyes. She 
put the iron back on the over-turned saucer, but kept her hand 
on it, looking at Tryphena. It was not the strangeness of Try- 
phena’s saying this which struck her so much, as the strangeness 
of herself never having thought it. Here was this child who did 
not know what it meant to suffer—for Elisabeth knew nothing 
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of the temperament to which ennui is positive suffering—having 
this idea, while she, Elisabeth, through all her troubles had 
never had it. Unless things turned out well with Bessie, she had 
nothing left to live for; yet she had never thought of being 
weary of life. 

‘No; I can’t say as ever I was,’ she replied slowly, with a 
certain sense of humiliated stupidity. And it was a full minute 
before she lifted the iron again. 

Thomas Vyne’s lagging tread came round the little paved 
path; that ponderous tread which more than anything else 
marks the difference between the rustic or street loafer and the 
man of trained alert nervous system. He scraped his boots 
noisily and came in; seeing Tryphena, stared, and removed his 
greasy felt hat. She jumped up. 

‘How d’ye do, Mr. Vyne?’ cried she. ‘Isn't it fun? Do 
look!’ Thomas did not require this injunction. ‘I’ve got on 
all Mrs. Vyne’s clothes.’ 

‘Why, whatever have you been a-doing to yourself, Missie ? 
You do look a figure of fun.’ And Thomas rubbed his bristly 
chin to hide a smile. 

‘Oh, it’s been such a splendid joke, ripping good sport! 
I went out to tea at Long Marston. Samuel drove me there, and 
I told him I’d walk back, because I knew what I wanted to de. 
I tried coming in a bee line from Marston Bridge to the Ferry. 
The floods are out as deep as anything. It was like a great 
flood in America, you know, when you are running away from 
it with all the wild animals, wolves and buffaloes and tigers and 
things ; and you don’t mind them a bit, you know. It was just 
like that. I got over lots of places by crawling along palings and 
climbing trees, and I paddled a lot too; then when I tried to 
paddle, a ditch came suddenly, and I went in right over my head, 
so you see if I hadn’t insisted on mamma having me taught 
swimming at Brighton last year, I should have been drowned. 
Wasn’t it a good thing ?’ 

‘Well, did you ever ’ear the like of that, Mother ?’ asked 
Thomas, slowly scratching his head. ‘It’s a mercy the child’s 
aloive, that it is.’ 

‘Then I tried to run home, but my wet clothes were so 
awfully heavy, and when I got to the lock gates—do you know, 
Mrs. Vyne, the water’s so high there it’s beginning to run over ? 
I wouldn’t have minded that, if I hadn’t been tired, but I thought 
I'd better come in here, and ask Mrs. Vyne to dry my things.’ 
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‘I’ve told Uncle Lambert to leave word at the Rectory on his 
way home that Miss Tryphena’s here,’ said Elisabeth, ‘ and you'll 
walk back with her after supper, won’t you, Tom ?’ 

Thomas assented willingly, his mind’s eye catching a cheer- 
ful glimpse of the lighted windows of the ‘ Seven Stars.’ 

The evening passed off gaily. Tryphena’s invariable home 
supper of dry biscuits with carraway seeds in them, was among 
the institutions that made her weary of life. Cold meat and 
beer, toasted cheese and Elisabeth’s excellent bread, seemed to 
her a feast for a queen, and she was the queen of the feast. 
Elisabeth laughed, and forgot for a little that gnawing anxiety 
of which she was conscious through all her work. She had 
heard from Mrs. Meade, but not a word from Bessie. Elisabeth 
and Thomas agreed that Miss Tryphena was as good as a play. 
But then, as Tryphena very gravely observed, they had neither 
of them ever seen a play, so they could not be sure of it. 
Directly after supper Thomas withdrew to the stable with reluc- 
tance, still grinning. The only horse kept on the farm had 
strained a sinew, and required a fomentation. He was so long 
away that Elisabeth began to fidget about the lateness of the 
hour. She slipped on her boots, and stepped across the yard in 
the damp darkness, which protected her from seeing the unclean 
puddles through which she waded, till the streak of yellow light 
from the stable door showed them, brown and tremulous, in the 
small rain. Thomas was doing nothing. He was crouched on 
some straw in the corner of an empty stall, with his lantern 
by his side. His face was hidden between his knees and his 
hands clasped round them. But when Elisabeth stood in the 
doorway, he started up white, with staring eyes. 

‘By Golly, Lizzie!’ he stammered in a minute, ‘I made sure 
you was—was summat.’ 

‘You must have been takin’ the extry glass, Thomas,’ observed 
Elisabeth. 

‘S’help me, I ain't touched a drop but what you see,’ he 
returned indignantly. ‘ But I feel precious queer, that I do—ser 
restless like.’ 

Elisabeth looked at him doubtfully. 

‘Damn you, Lizzie! Don’t look at me as though I warn't 
speakin’ the truth,’ he cried, half irritable, half piteous. ‘My 
nerves is all of a twitter. But it ain’t no use talkin’ to you 
about ’em. ’Arriet don’t often ’it the nail on the ’ead, but she 
just about do when she says as you’ve got no more nerves nor a 
bullock.’ 
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Elisabeth had heard this aspersion on her nervous system 
before, and paid no attention to it. 

‘It’s about time you was taking Miss Tryphena home,’ she 
said, picking up her cotton skirt behind, to slabber through the 
puddles. 

Thomas growled something inarticulate, and followed her 
with the lantern. 

‘I’ve been thinking whether you’d best try the road or the 
canal,’ she continued, as they walked. ‘The road’s the longest 
and might be the wettest too, if the brook have overflowed. 
But by what Miss Tryphena says, it do seem as though the man 
from Milton Lock had not been round to let the water off a 
the Ferry. ‘'Tis well enough to leave it most seasons, for the 
holes in the gates be big enough for all, but it do seem as though 
the water were a-coming along too fast, and maybe if the gates 
ain’t set open, old Catharine ‘ll be flooded out, and the water 
over the footpath, too-—which ain’t convenient like for Uncle 
Lambert or anyon us. So I was thinking you'd best go on and 
open the gates a bit, and come back for Missie.’ 

Thomas spoke hoarsely. 

‘Go to the lock—go to the lock, says you. I knowed yer’d 
say it. There’s summat been a-tryin’ to get me to the —— lock 
this ever ser long. But I wun’t go, I wun’t. Go yerself, ’Lisa- 
beth.’ 

‘I don’t know as I could manage the gates, and ’tis so un- 
common wet for my petticuts, 1 do seem to ha’ bin paddling 
like a duck most all day, and my rheumatics that bad.’ 

They had reached the house. Thomas, muttering to himself, 
began tying up his trousers with string, and then threw a large 
stiff bit of tarpaulin over his shoulders, and went out without 
further remonstrance. Elisabeth was left thoughtful, almost 
uneasy, having expected to have to open the gates herself, after a 
prolonged discussion. She stood at the backdoor watching the 
lantern, till she heard the click of the yard gate and saw the 
light disappear round the corner of the barn. Then she took off 
her boots in the passage and returned to the kitchen. Since 
Bessie had left there was more needlework for her to do, and she 
sat down to darn a sock. Tryphena had changed her clothes, 
and was in possession of the wooden elbow-chair, scorching her 
boots on the red logs in a spirit of mere luxury, her feet having 
long been perfectly warm. The mood of life-weariness and that 
of joy in eventful living were both over since supper. She was 
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now disposed for a quiet gossip, of a mildly scandalous nature, 
such as was frequently indulged in at the Rectory. So it was: 

‘O Mrs. Vyne, did you notice Annie Trinder in church on 
Sunday ? Did you ever see such a hat?’ And, ‘Fancy! Kate 
Coxe has jilted our Samuel again. I think it’s so horrid of her. 
She’s done it three or four times, you know ; and isn’t it tire- 
some of him? He won’t tell me the reason.’ 

Just as Tryphena was observing, ‘ Do you know there’s been 
such a row on up at the Chapel——’ Elisabeth heard heavy 
feet hastening along the garden path and down the steps to the 
porch. She paused, with her needle in the air. Some one 
bumped against the door, the latch lifted, and Thomas flung 
himself into the room. He sat down on a chair by the dresser 
and did not take his hat off, but pushed it back and wiped his 
brow with his coat-sleeve. He was livid, and out of breath. 

‘Just you give me a drop o’ brandy, Missus,’ he said peremp- 
torily. 

- Elisabeth went to the cupboard and took out a bottle and glass. 

‘Are you took bad, Tom? Did anything go wrong with the 
gates ?’ 

Thomas cursed the gates. 

‘You may—well, open ’em yourself.’ 

He drank the brandy, drew his coat-sleeve across his mouth, 
and returned to a consciousness of Tryphena’s presence. Coming 
forward he sat down in Elisabeth’s chair, by the lamp, and 
stretched across the table towards Tryphena, his elbow in a 
round basket full of socks. Some colour had returned to his 
cheeks, his eyes glittered, and his lower lip trembled. ‘ Look ’ee, 
Missie,’ he said impressively, spreading out his palm, ‘don’t you 
go for to think I’m a coward. I'm as bold a man as ever you see 
if it’s a matter o’ standin’ up to chaps, or tacklin’ runaway ’orses 
and mad bulls and suchlike. But when it comes to ghostes, I tell 
‘ee fair, my nerves won’t stand ’em. It ain’t no use talkin’ to 
‘er ’—with a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder. ‘ She won’t 
believe me. ’Cos, why? She can’t see ’em nor ’ear ’em ’erself. 
But I can; and I’ll take my Bible oath I see the Weeping Lady 
t’other side the lock, screamin’ and hollerin’—O Lor’ !’ 

He passed his hand across his eyes, and drew his shoulders 
together in a momentary shudder. 

This was interesting. Tryphena’s eyes grew round. 

‘Is that the ghost? I knew there was one here, but o~ 
never would let me be told about it. Did you see it ?’ 
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‘No, no,’ put in Elisabeth hastily. ‘There ain’t no ghostes 
here, my dear, nor anywhere else.’ 

‘Oh no! In course not,’ returned Thomas, with concentrated 
scorn. ‘ Last time ’eard un she said it wer a owl—a bl—blessed 
owl.’ 

‘It’s not the time of year for owls,’ said Elisabeth, thinking. 
‘ What was it you see, exactly, Tom ?’ 

‘Well, I'll tell ’ee as near asIcan. It wer precious dark, 
and I didn’t see nothing till I got agin the lock. The waters 
come right up over the top of un, and I held up the lantern to 
have a look round, fear I should be drownded, going to open the 
gates. And I see ’er come gliding up from the Ferry, darkish 
like, and a-wavin’ her arms, like this. And she hollered out— 
well, I know it pretty well curdled my blood for to ear ’er, it did. 
It weren’t like nothing yuman. I wer all of a tremble, and the 
sweat coming out all over me, something dreadful.’ 

‘What did you do?’ asked Tryphena, breathless with ex- 
citement. 

‘Do, Missie? Well, I don’t ’ardly know. I got ’ome some- 
how or another, though my legs did seem like as if they’d refuse 
to carry me. Ay, it was the Weeping Lady this time, and no 
mistake !’ 

‘It’s a deal more likely it wer old Catharine in trouble,’ re- 
turned Elisabeth drily. In her inmost heart she was not quite 
so complete a sceptic with regard to ghosts, as she pretended ; but 
she believed much more firmly in a Higher Power that would 
not allow them to harm the innocent. ‘You did ought to ha’ 
opened the gates, Tom. She do stand a bit lower nor we, and 
most like she’s afeared o’ the water, poor old soul—or maybe she’s 
ill. But ’tis poor work sendin’ men of arrands, for they do always 
think they know better nor to do ’em. I'll go open them gates 
myself. I did ought to ha’ done it at first.’ 

She hastily stuck some pins into her mouth, and began 
kilting up her print skirt over her grey stuff petticoat. 

‘I tell ’ee it warn’t old Catharine,’ said Thomas. 

He drew his chair in front of the fire, and glanced uneasily 
towards the window ; then rose and drew the short blue curtains 
across it, with a rasp of rings, hurried along the iron rod. 

‘I ain’t a-going out again to-night,’ he said in an obstinate 
voice, sitting down and holding on to the seat of his chair. 

‘Let folks go as don’t believe there ain’t no such thing as 
ghostes,’ 
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Elisabeth was buttoning her boots. 

Tryphena spoke, pale, but determined. 

‘I’m coming with you to see the gh—-—to see what’s the 
matter, Mrs. Vyne.’ 

Elisabeth thought a moment. 

‘Very well, Missie. ’Tis getting late for you. I'll see you 
over lock and home as far as your gate.’ 

She got up, painfully aware of her rheumatism, and fetched 
her hat and shawl; then went out, followed by Tryphena. A 
lantern and a large wet cotton umbrella stood in the porch. 
Elisabeth took the lantern and handed the umbrella to Tryphena. 
They went through the gate and on by the field path. At 
first the night seemed all black round the little circle of their 
light, which fell about their feet, showing the sodden path and 
the yellowing meadow grass, lifeless and heavy with rain. But 
presently Tryphena, peering about her, could discern the grey 
gleam of the floods and the dark masses of the shadowy trees. 
It had left off raining, but the air was full of moisture, and though 
it was mostly still, every now and then it moved fitfully, as a 
person moves in sleep and lies quiet again, and as it swept the 
branches together, their long sigh mingled with the ceaseless 
whisper of the rising river. Tryphena listened to these faint 
sounds, and through them she listened for another sound ; for 
some thrilling and unusual sound, which she was at once 
desirous and afraid of hearing. 

Elisabeth walked on fast and in silence. She was ort of 
patience with Thomas, her rheumatism pained her, and she 
knew that to-night in bed it would be like red-hot skewers in 
her bones. At length Tryphena, hastening close behind, clutched 
her shawl and brought her to a standstill. 

‘I say, Mrs. Vyne, what’s that ?’ 

Elisabeth listened. 

‘Tis only the water in the reed-bed, yonder. Their stems 
be stout yet, though they be dry and dead.’ 

They went on, one behind the other, on the narrow path, 
Tryphena still holding on to the shawl. 

‘Why, Miss,’ said Elisabeth, a little impatiently, ‘ you’re 
never afraid of ghostes! When I wer a little girl, Mother did use 
to teach us a verse to say o’ nights, to keep us from being 
frighted of sperrits. We did use to say: 


Four carners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
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One to watch, two to pray, 

And one to bear my soul away. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lay on. 


But our Rector, who was a very good man, and a College 
gentleman, too, he explained to we how ’twas all heathen 
papistry to believe in ghostes or charmes agen’ ’em. For as 
he did use to tell us, we can’t believe as the Lord Jesus allows 
the sperrits of the dead to wander about the earth, silly-like, 
frighting poor harmless folk, when we know well enough He’s 
ordained a place for every soul of us, in Heaven or in——’ 

She broke off. The Round House and the tall poplar above 
it showed phantom-like before them. The water lay spread 
about it, black as a pit in the shadow, and beyond gleaming 
with a pale diffused light from some undivined source. As 
Elisabeth ceased speaking, Tryphena threw her arms round her 
companion’s waist, clasping her convulsively with a low, ‘ There!’ 
Elisabeth had heard it too; a wild, thin wail, a hardly human 
cry, that yet seemed to have some word hidden in it. It came 
to them out of impenetrable shadow, across the gleaming water. 
Elisabeth caught her breath, and hurried on as well as she 
could, with Tryphena clinging to her, both of them peering 
forward into the darkness. When they reached the lock, they 
found it was flooded, and paused at the edge of the water, but 
neither of them spoke. They could seea faint patch of light be- 
yond the tree-shadows; the light thrown from Catharine's window, 
which was at right angles to them, looking towards the causeway. 

Again the cry came to them. ‘They were nearer, but 
it was weaker; at once hoarse and shrill, like the shriek of a 
dreamer in a nightmare. Yet there was something in it that 
made Elisabeth start and utter a low exclamation. Tryphena 
hid her face on Elisabeth’s shoulder and tightened her embrace. 
She also uttered an exclamation, but it was one merely of 
terrified excitement, without the touch of questioning and 
surprise that was in Elisabeth’s. Elisabeth moved the lantern 
round, judging rapidly the depth of the flood and marking the 
edge of the canal. She disengaged herself from Tryphena 
almost roughly. ‘Run home,’ she said. ‘Run back, and tell 
Father to come here directly.’ 

‘Back to the Manor, do you mean?’ asked Tryphena, 
quaveringly ; ‘all by myself? Oh, I reallycouldn’t! Do come 
too, Mrs. Vyne,’ 
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‘Now don’t you be a wicked, foolish girl,’ said Elisabeth 
sharply, as she stepped in the water. ‘There’s no ghostes 
here, I tell ’ee. ’*Tis some one in trouble.’ 

‘Shall I come back here ?’ asked Tryphena. 

‘No,’ replied Elisabeth, with a sternness such as the child had 
never seen in her before. ‘ No,’ she repeated. ‘ You run along.’ 

The lantern which Elisabeth had set down on the grass 
showed her already across the breadth of the flood-water pushing 
with all her might at the great grey beam which seemed to open 
the lock gate. At length the gate swung. There was a swirl 
in the lock; the piled-up mass of water plunged heavily into 
the wide pool below, shooting the eddying whiteness of its foam 
far out into the darkness, to whirl round and round a few be- 
wildered moments, and then hurry away down stream, surging 
over the reeds and along the ranks of willows. Tryphena 
heard it as she trotted along the meadow with beating heart 
but set teeth, for she was a brave as well as a nervous child. 

Elisabeth waited, leaning against the beam, for minutes that 
seemed hours, till the first heavy rush of water had subsided, and 
she was able by a great effort to push the gate to again. Then, 
taking up the lantern, she crossed the narrow wet planks. 
She paused a moment before putting the gate on the other side 
ajar, to let the water continue running off. ‘ Who’s there ?’ she 
cried, holding up the lantern and looking round her. No one 
answered, and there was nothing to be seen but the willows 
and the sodden ground. She opened the lock-gate and hurried 
forward, stumbling over the stumps of old cabbages, till she 
came to the Round House. The window was uncurtained and 
she looked in. Old Catharine sat as usual crouched on a stool 
before the fire, immovable, like some curious figure carved in 
wood. She was not, however, smoking, but with her short black 
pipe between her fingers, sat staring at a candle, which had 
flickered and guttered in the draught till it had a great white 
winding-sheet on it, almost as large as itself. Whatever had 
happened, whoever had come, it was plain that Catharine had 
heard and seen nothing. Elisabeth turned away from the 
wind>w and scrutinised the darkness. She could not distinguish 
the causeway, but in the distance the town, a line of orange lights, 
gleamed faintly over the flood. A long breath of air came 
sighing through the trees and passed away down the valley; the 
water hastened steadily through the lock gates. Elisabeth 
remembered Jim, and how he had ‘come’ to father in a dream 
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at the moment of his death. Bessie had never made any 
promise, like Jim; but Elisabeth could have sworn that as she 
stood with Tryphena on the other side of the lock, she had 
heard her child’s voice crying to her ‘ Mother!’ Something of 
awe and dread stole over her as she stood alone in the dark- 
ness ; awe of the supernatural and dread of what the visitation, 
if such it were, might portend. The swiftness of things we 
wonder at is nothing to the swiftness of the thoughts that are 
ourselves. So if anyone had been watching Elisabeth, he would 
have seen her stand perhaps a minute, looking out towards the 
lights of the town. Then she turned. The breath of air had 
passed away, and there was no sound now but the water. 

‘ Bessie,’ she said, in a quiet, solemn voice, ‘if it’s you, speak 
to me.’ 

A moan answered her, a succession of moans. They came 
from close by. She went on a few steps towards the house, 
the lantern swinging low from her hand. There was no need 
to raise it and look round. Bessie was lying on the ground at 
her feet, against old Catharine’s door. The light fell full on 
her face, as she lay almost on her back with her head on the 
doorstep. Her large black hat had not quite fallen off, because 
it was pinned to her black plaits, but it was crushed and 
tilted away from her face. Her long fur cloak had fallen 
open and showed her hands, tightly clasped together, and her 
drenched, muddy skirts, wrapped and twined about her legs. 
Her face was pale with an earthy pallor, such as Elisabeth had 
never imagined upon it, and there was a blueness about her 
lips, through which the clenched teeth showed. This was not 
really the thing which Elisabeth had feared and expected to 
see, yet it seemed to her that it was so exactly—that she had 
come out in order to find Bessie like this. The nightmare 
foreboding was transformed to a dreadful actuality, yet it still 
seemed the same nightmare. She dropped on the ground and 
raised Bessie’s head in her arms. 

‘ Bessie—my dear,’ she stammered. ‘My dear, what is it? 
However come you here?’ 

The eyes, tight shut under the frowning brows, opened and 
looked up at her, dim and bloodshot. 

‘O Mother! How long you’ve been a-coming!’ 

It was the old cry of the sick child whose mother has 
left it alone for a while, and the old answer came, but in tones 
tremylous with anguish, 
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‘My love, I come as soon as ever I could.’ 

‘Take me home—lI want to get home. But O this pain! 
It’s something awful.’ 

The cry pierced Elisabeth’s body with an actual physical 
pang. 

‘My poor girl! My poor, poor girl!’ 

Instinctively she tried to lift her child in her arms. At 
the same time Bessie attempted to rise. With the help of the 
strong arms behind her,-she just struggled to her feet, then, 
with a dreadful cry, fell heavily against her mother, clutching 
at her as she fell. So, half held, half holding, she slipped on 
to her knees, with her head against Elisabeth’s hip, smothering 
her groans in her mother’s skirts and clinging convulsively 
round her waist. Dragging herself backwards with her burden, 
Elisabeth took hold of the latch and shook the closed door vio- 
lently ; but it chanced to be locked. She struck it with her 
clenched hand till it shook again, shrieking for Catharine. All 
remained quiet within. Elisabeth felt a terror such as she 
had never felt before ; the angry terror of helplessness. 

‘Dern the woman!’ she cried, ‘I’ll make her hear, for I 
can never carry ’ee home.’ 

She tried to go to the window, but could not move four 
Bessie clinging round her. She tried gently to unclasp the girl’s 
hands. 

‘Let me go a minute, my love, if ’ee can’t get to window. 
Only a minute, my love.’ 

For a moment Bessie’s hold did not relax, then all at once 
she slid to the ground again, face downwards, rolling her forehead 
on the door-step. Elisabeth saw old Catharine still sitting before 
the fire, smoking now and staring into it, while behind her the 
candle sunk lower in the winding-sheet. Elisabeth pressed her 
face against the lattice, in hopes that the whiteness of it 
might catch the deaf woman’s quick eye. But old Catharine 
smoked on. She searched vainly for a stone among the sodden 
grass and cabbage stalks at her feet. Large drops of rain fell 
on her face, and she heard Bessie behind moan through her teeth, 
like one who struggles bravely to subdue her agony, and is sub- 
dued by it. The reiterated sound was torture to the mother. 
Suddenly she thought of the lantern, and snatching it up, 
flashed it backwards and forwards across the window. Catharine 
looked round with the slow surprise of old age disturbed in its 
reverie; took her pipe out of her mouth and blinked at the 
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lantern and Elisabeth. Then she put the pipe down on th 
table and opened the door. She stood on the threshold in the 
wavering light that streamed from the room within, stooping 
over Bessie in amazement. Once more Elisabeth put her arms 
round her daughter, and pushing Catharine aside, half dragged, 
half carried her into the house. She tried to put Bessie into 
the beehive chair by the fire, but she slipped down on the 
hearth-rug and buried her face in the torn cushion on the seat, 
clutching its sides till the joints of her hands showed white. 
And all the time she did not cease moaning. Elisabeth piled 
coal on the tiny grate, and shook the kettle to see that there 
was water in it. 

‘ Catharine,’ she said, coming near the candle and mouthing, 
‘make a fire upstairs please; sorry to put you out, but we 
must stop here to-night.’ 

Catharine nodded, and began putting coal into her apron. 
But Bessie moaned : 

‘No—no. Not here; I want to get home.’ 

Her voice rose to a wail, and Elisabeth’s trembled as she 
answered : 

‘ Not now, lovey; to-morrow. ’Tis too wet and dark to-night. 
Ill go fetch Father, and he shall fetch doctor to ’ee.’ 

‘Don’t go away, Mother—don’t leave me. O dear, I am 
so bad!’ 

‘I don't want to leave ’ee, my love, but there’s no one else 
can find things at home, and Father he can’t make nothing 
of Catharine. I won’t be gone long.’ 

Bessie uttered a sound which might have indicated resigna- 
tion or re-absorption in that fierce struggle with physical pain 
which makes thought or feeling outside itself impossible. Elisa- 
beth went out, and glancing through the window as she passed, 
saw the huddled figure on the hearth-rug alone in the room. 
Catharine had gone upstairs. Bessie had clung to her mother 
while she was there, yet it was a kind of relief to be left alone 
with her agony. 

Presently Catharine came creaking down the stairs, which 
led up straight from the bedroom. She came and sat on her 
low chair, as before, only pushing it further back, and chin on 
hand, considered Bessie, with mingled curiosity and compas- 
sion, 

‘What’s the matter?’ she croaked, after a while. ‘Why 
have you come home? Got into trouble, eh? eh?’ 
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Bessie lifted her head and turned a ghastly face upon her 
questioner. She pointed to the tin box, which stood by itself 
on a high shelf, and made a motion as of drinking. 

‘The bottle,’ she said. ‘The charm—the cure for love, I took 
it. What was it?’ 

Old Catharine understood, she fell a-trembling. 

‘O you fool—you fool, Bessie Vyne! I told you the chap had 
pisoned himself. How should I know what it was? I didn’t 
want to let you have it, now did1? As like as not it’s pison 
you’ve been and took.’ 

Bessie caught the drift of her talk. 

‘I didn’t care,’ she gasped, ‘I thought—let it be kill or 
cure ;’ and turned to moaning again, her face in her arms. 

Catharine chattered hoarsely to herself : 

‘O you fool, you damned fool! Whoever’d ha’ thought you'd 
ha’ done it? I told her the gentleman ’ud get her into trouble, 
but she wouldn’t mind me, and now as like as not I shall swing 
for it. I see my winding-sheet coming in the candle all this 
evening. I knew it meant no good. Whoever’d ha’ thought 
she’d ha’ been that silly, to go pisoning herself with it! O deary 
me, O deary me! What shall I do?’ 

She was silent; then leaning forwards and laying both 
hands on Bessie’s arm, she said distinctly : 

‘You won’t tell on me, my dear, will you? Don’t tell, 
there’s a good girl. You swore not to, didn’t you? Swore on 
the Book not to tell.’ 

‘I won’t tell,’ moaned Bessie. ‘I promised not. What’s 
the use ?’ 

Old Catharine was silent again. She rose and lighted a fresh 
candle, putting away the remnant of the other one. After all 
perhaps the winding-sheet was not for her. 

Presently Elisabeth returned with Thomas, who had until 
her arrival been as sceptical as to the existence of her person 
in trouble as she had been about that of his ghost. Meanwhile 
Samuel from the Rectory had driven over to fetch Tryphena. 
Bessie allowed herself to be carried up to Catharine’s bedroom. 
Then Thomas, who had as much affection for his youngest 
daughter as it was in his nature to feel for anyone, hastened 
off to fetch the doctor. 

Having got Bessie on to the crazy wooden bed in the little 
bedroom, Elisabeth tried to undress her patient. She had 
brought a night-gown from home, for to her orderly mind, 
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being ill and going to bed implied a night-gown. It was part 
of the strangeness and wretchedness of the situation that by the 
time she had pulled off the wet dress, boots,and stockings, Bessie 
begged her so piteously to desist, that she was obliged to leave 
her lying on the bed half dressed, covered by Catharine’s yellow 
thread-bare blanket and blue cotton coverlid. Elisabeth tried 
every remedy she could think of, but nothing brought the least 
cessation of the terrible pain. Only to herself the preparation 
of each in succession brought some relief—-the hope that this 
one would do Bessie good. At length there was nothing to 
do but to sit by the bed, giving Bessie her hands and arms to 
clasp and wring, and herself breaking out every few minutes 
into half-articulate moans of tenderness and compassion. 

‘ However could they send ’ee home in such a state!’ she 
cried. ‘They must be a stony-’earted lot!’ 

‘They didn’t know,’ gasped Bessie ; ‘I wasn’t like this when 
I started. But I felt queer—I wanted to get home, somehow. 
Then it came on bad in the train, but I managed to get a cab at 
Mannington, and drove all the way as far as the end of the 
causeway. He wouldn’t come no further because of the floods, 
and I’d not got money enough for him.’ It all came out 
brokenly. 

‘But whatever’s made you so bad, my girl?’ asked Elisa- 
beth. 

Bessie moaned, and turned away without replying. Presently 
she said : 

‘ Mother, do you think I’m going to die?’ 

The word ‘die’ struck on Elisabeth with a cold shock. 
Instinctively she uttered a vehement denial. 

‘I thought I wanted to die—but, O Mother, I don’t want 
to—I don’t! When will the doctor come ?’ 

‘Soon, lovey, soon.’ 

Perhaps it was really soon, but it seemed a very long while. 

At length there was a tread of heavy feet and a sound of 
men's voices below. Elisabeth went downstairs and met Thomas 
coming up. 

‘I’ve brought Dr. Bates,’ he said. ‘Dr. Thomson’s away, 
and won’t be home for a week or more. ’E’s as drunk as a 
lord,’ and Thomas, indicating with thumb over shoulder the 
doctor in the lower room, smiled the smile of mingled sympathy 
and contempt which the man of his class commonly bestows 
on the drunkard of a higher one, 
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‘O dear!’ ejaculated Elisabeth, in suppressed dismay. 

‘’Alf seas over when I found him,’ continued Thomas, 
‘and been a-going at his flask all the way like a good un, on 
account of the rain.’ 

Elisabeth brought the doctor up. He mounted the stairs 
carefully; an elderly man, his face very red, his pale blue eyes 
glassy and fixed. He did not speak much, having sufficient sense 
left to be afraid to do so. He stood staring at Bessie. 

‘Got colic, eh? colic?’ he said slowly and with an effort. 
‘A good deal of it about. Brought you some medicine—no 
doubt will relieve pain.’ 

The room swam round him, and his attention was principally 
given to remaining himself a fixed point in it. With difficulty 
he reached the chair which Elisabeth had left by the bed, 
brought out his watch and took Bessie’s wrist. He sat on there 
pretending to feelher pulse. Elisabeth and Thomas stood at the 
foot of the bed. 

‘Go away—go please !’ cried Bessie, waving them away. ‘I'd 
rather see the doctor alone.’ 

They went out, Elisabeth reluctantly, for she feared that 
the doctor was too stupefied by drink to understand Bessie’s 
faint and broken talk. Thomas, whose heart had been cheered by 
several sips from Dr. Bates’s flask, went down to Catharine. 
Elisabeth, lighting a candle-end which she found on the chimney- 
piece, went into the other bedroom, where Catharine’s son had 
been used to sleep. No one had slept there since. Catharine 
had only kept the furniture because it was not worth anyone’s 
while to buy and fetch it away. The broken crockery, the 
chair with the seat half out, the dim little glass and worm-eaten 
wash-stand, were piled on the bedstead and overlaid with dust. 
There was little except willow-branches to be seen from the blind- 
less window, even by day, and now it showed only darkness, 
thick with soft rain, which whispered among the leaves. From 
the moment Elisabeth had heard Bessie’s voice calling to her 
across the lock, she had ceased to feel her rheumatism, but now 
it pained her again. She sat on the bed, waiting for the doctor 
to come out. He seemed to be a long time, but at length he 
came, and she drew him into the room. 

‘Given her medicine,’ he articulated slowly. ‘Going to 
sleep—don’t ’sturb her.’ 

‘What's the matter with her?’ Elisabeth asked. Dr. Bates 
fell into a portentous solemnity, and made a motion as of 
drinking. 
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‘The bottle—the bottle, Ma’m. Very sad case, young 
female.’ 

Elisabeth was bewildered. 

‘What bottle, sir ?’ 

‘The usu’l thing, I s’ppose, Mrs. Vyne-—spir’ts—eau de 
Cologne—anything, anything. Females quite incurable—not 
s’much strength of mind ’s us.’ 

‘Do you mean to say as you fancy my daughter’s given to 
drink, Dr. Bates?’ asked Elisabeth indignantly. ‘Why, the 
poor child don’t so much as take a glass of ale with her meals.’ 

‘Nat’rally annoyed, Ma’m, nat’rally. Very common thing, 
sorry to say—much on increase ’mong females.’ He paused, 
swayed, and burst out with renewed solemnity, ‘Drink, Mrs. 
Vyne, drink, is the curse this country. Many promising young 
man—yes, promising—mayn’t b’lieve it—promising young feller, 
been ruined by’t—sunk, sunk down, down t’ this.’ 

He collapsed on the edge of the bed and sobbed, looking into 
vacancy. Perhaps he was merely maudlin; perhaps there 
glimmered into the depths of his poor fuddled mind a con- 
sciousness that he was making a terrible muddle of something 
serious, and at the same time a consciousness of hopeless inability 
to clear and bestir his drenched faculties. 

‘I’m afraid you’re not in a fit state to attend my daughter 
to-night, Dr. Bates,’ said Elisabeth severely. 

‘No, no, ’m not very well, Mrs. Vyne.’ He rose, and made a 
great effort to control himself. 

‘Severe cold. Weather so very bad, Mrs. Vyne. Floods rising 
all day—going to be very heavy flood. Better get home at once, 
night so dark. Call and see your daughter t’morrow morning— 
hope to find her better. Good evening, good evening.’ 

Dr. Bates stumbled down the steep stairs, and assisted by 
Thomas, crossed not without danger and difficulty the lock and 
the meadow, to the Manor, where he had left his cart. 

Elisabeth returned to the other bed-room. Bessie had drawn 
the blanket over her head, and whereas she had before tossed 
ceaselessly from one side of the bed to the other, she now lay quite 
still, moaning at almost regular intervals. The doctor had said 
she was not to be disturbed, and Elisabeth sat down by the fire, 
listening uneasily to her moans. Presently they ceased, and were 
succeeded by deep breathing. Otherwise there was no sound 
except the occasional dropping of a coal from the grate and 
the even whisper of the rising waters round the house. Elisa- 
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beth dropped asleep. She woke with a start, and for some 
reason the deep breathing and complete stillness of the figure 
on the bed, which had at first reassured, now alarmed her. She 
stole up and drew the blanket from Bessie’s face. Elisabeth had 
little experience of illness, but it immediately struck her that the 
girl was not asleep, but unconscious. There was no one else 
in the house, except old Catharine. It was now the middle of 
the night. Her thoughts turned for a moment only to Dr. Bates. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible to get him at that hour, 
and in such weather. Elisabeth was patient toa fault. She did 
all that she could think of to rouse Bessie, and then sat down by 
the bed, with anguish in her heart, to wait forthe day. She took 
a battered old prayer-book from the drawers, and read the prayers 
for the sick to herself with muttering lips; but her thoughts 
were not with them. They centred round the dread that Bessie 
was going to be taken from her. In the light of that dread 
she saw clearly what she had before only vaguely felt; that on 
the day she had gone to the Meades to tell them about Geoffrey 
and Bessie, a chasm had opened between her and her best- 
beloved child. Bessie had never loved her much since then. 
And suddenly it came upon her that Bessie had been justified in 
not doing so. She had failed to understand all that her lover 
had meant to the girl ; she had snatched him away as one might 
snatch a stolen toy from a child. It would be a dreadful thing 
if Bessie died without being reconciled to her. Died! Why 
should she die? She was young and strong. Yet Elisabeth 
could not shake off this fear that Bessie was dying, dying now. 
She rose very often, and, leaning over her daughter, spoke to her ; 
but there was no reply. At length, when several seemingly inter- 
minable hours had passed, a change came over Bessie. Her 
breathing was no longer audible; she lay like a waxen image 
on the bed, with closed eyes and a look of repose on her 
refined and sharpened features. Elisabeth could not tell what 
the change might mean. Presently she leaned over and spoke to 
her again : 

‘ Bessie, Bessie, my love. It’s Mother. Mother’s here, my 
dear.’ 

There was no response, but while she still hung over the bed, 
Bessie’s dark eyes opened slowly. 

‘Are you feeling better now, my dear?’ asked Elisabeth. 

‘Yes—no—’ answered Bessie, and her faint voice had a 
cracked, far-away sound in it. ‘I think I’m going to die.’ 
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She spoke with indifference, and closed her eyes again. 

‘Don’t you think that, my girl,’ returned Elisabeth, with 
enforced cheerfulness. ‘ You’re too young and strong to die off 
sudden, this way.’ 

Bessie spoke again, indifferently as before, not moving, but 
turning her dull eyes on her mother. 

‘But it was poison what I took.’ 

Elisabeth could not repress a groan. 

‘P’ison? O Lord! Not o’ purpose, Bessie—not o’ pur- 
pose ?’ 

‘Yes—I don’t hardly know—I didn’t care what happened to 
me—it was because of Geoffrey.’ 

Elisabeth’s limbs would no longer support her. She fell on 
her knees by the bed, and took Bessie’s hand between hands that 
trembled. 

‘The Lord forgive ’ee, my girl, the Lord forgive ’ee!’ 

‘TI couldn’t go on there,’ continued Bessie, her voice, indif- 
ferent ‘as before, getting fainter. ‘I might have gone away 
with Mr. Causton—but I'm not that sort—I couldn’t—nor I 
couldn’t stay neither. I was that miserable 1 didn’t know what 
to do.’ 

‘O pray to the Lord for forgiveness, my dear!’ cried Elisa- 
beth. ‘But if you was miserable, why couldn’t you come home 
to your own mother ?’ 

‘You’d have made me marry Perey Hicks—I know you 
would,’ returned Bessie, a little querulous, her fingers picking 
at the counterpane. ‘You shouldn’t have taken Geoffrey away 
from me. I told you you’d kill me—but you didn’t care. Why 
couldn’t you leave me Geoffrey? You came up to London on 
purpose to see I didn’t get him.’ 

‘O hush, hush, my lovey! I don’t know what ’ee do mean. 
I did never come up to London.’ 

‘Yes—yes—that night. I wasn’t certain then, but now I 
know ‘twas you. You were set on taking him from me. Well, 
you've done it. There’ll be no more trouble now for anyone.’ 
Her eyelids drooped and her voice died down, murmuring some- 
thing about—‘ they all took him away from me—took Geoffrey 
away.’ 

Elisabeth broke in passionately : 

‘ Bessie, Bessie, my love, don’t break Mother’s heart! Don’t 
cast it up agen me, mydear! I only wanted to do right. I 
gee-now as I made.a mistake, and sorry enough I am—Lord 
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knows:I’m sorry. Can’t ’ee forgive me, my. girl? Don’t:’ee 
think Mother loves ’ee ?’ 

Bessie answered nothing. While Elisabeth leaned over her, 
her eyelids flickered and closed. Elisabeth put her face close 
down to her daughter’s. 

‘ Bessie,’ she said, ‘just speak to me once again. Just move 
a bit if ee hear me say I’m sorry. I’m mortal sorry, my love. 
It wer alla mistake. Mother didn’t know. Mother always loved 
‘ee best—better ’n any of ’em, except Jim. Bessie! Bessie! 
You’re never going without another word—O Lord, she don’t 
hear whet I say!’ Elisabeth broke off and waited in silent 
anguish for some reply; but there was neither sound nor motion. 
Bessie breathed, but the dignity and repose of death were already 
upon her face. Elisabeth sank on her knees by the bed. . Her 
hands clutched the bed-clothes, and her face was buried in them. 

‘O Lord, have mercy upon her poor soul! Don’t let her pass 
and not say nothing to me. Lord, forgive her her great sin, 
for Christ’s sake! It was my fault, it was. Lord, let her know 
I’m sorry before she goes!’ Again she hung over Bessie in 
eager expectancy, and, finding no change in her, kneeled once 
more, wrestling in prayer that her daughter’s sin might be 
forgiven, and that she might be reconciled to her mother before 
she died. 

So alternately praying and watching, she passed the last hour 
of the night. Towards morning the dying girl turned on her 
side and breathed a long quiet sigh. Elisabeth started up, and 
leaned above her, feeling her hand and listening for her breath. 
At length she knew that Bessie was dead ; then with tears and 
terrible sobs she entreated the dead to return, return only for a 
moment, and hear Mother say she was sorry. 


XXI 


Thomas sat milking in the early dusk. The lantern stood 
beside him on the ground, and he leaned his forehead on the 
cow’s warm side and milked mechanically, lulled almost to sleep 
by the rhythm of the milk falling into the pail. Suddenly he 
looked up, feeling that some one else was there. Elisabeth stood 
in the stable doorway. She came to tell him Bessie was dead. 

She had also come to fetch a hand-truck on which the milk 
tins were sometimes taken to the town. She wanted to bring 
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Bessie home. Bessie had wanted to go home, and she had 
promised to take her in the morning. Besides, the floods were 
rising, and by midday the ground-floor of the Round House 
might be under water. 

At break of day they brought her home across the fields. 
The floods were no longer vaporously still under a grey sky. 
A fresh breeze bent the willows and hurried the surface of the 
water along in tiny crests that caught the light. An orange 
sunrise shot up its ragged edges half-way to the zenith, and 
reflected itself on the distant water in obscure yellow. The 
body was laid on the low truck, which was just long enough 
for it, and covered with a sheet. Elisabeth dragged it, and 
Catharine assisted with her hand on the shaft of the handle. 
Sometimes she looked back, sometimes peered in Elisabeth’s 
face, with a look half sympathetic, half terrified. Yet she had 
a consolation which she did not mention. The winding-sheet 
had not been for her this time, at any rate. They were obliged 
to go slowly, because the truck jolted over the matted tufts of 
meadow grass. Thomas walked behind to steady it. Bessie’s 
death had been so sudden that he was unable to realise it. Yet 
it was not according to his notions of decorum that such a 
procession as this should move unaccompanied by weeping and 
mourning. So even while he was bent almost double, pushing 
the truck, he held to his eyes a pocket-handkerchief, with 
which he had supplied himself before leaving the Manor; and 
when he stood up he sighed heavily from time to time, and 
made a remark or ejaculation, such as: ‘Poor Bessie! Our 
youngest child, ’Lisabeth! Such a fine girl as that, to be took 
off so sudden! It’s a great loss; a very heavy loss to us, I’m 
sure.’ 

When they reached the house he was surprised and pained 
at Elisabeth’s leaving Catharine to lay out the corpse. There 
might have been a difficulty in getting it up the narrow stairs, 
and it was laid out on the table in the large parlour; the same 
table at which Geoffrey used to sit by the light of the smoky 
lamp, trying to think about his work, and irresistibly impelled 
to think about Bessie. When all was done, Thomas looked for 
Elisabeth, but her bedroom door was locked, and she did not 
answer when he called her. So he addressed Catharine, for 
want of any one else to address : 

‘I’m goin’ off to town to tell her Aunt and Uncle Filkins. 
It'll be an awful thing for them to hear, all on a sudden, won't 
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it? They won’t ’ardly believe me when I tell ’em—but.I should 
like ’em to see her laid out so beautiful. Then there’s the 
Rector—and I dare say Mrs. Dangerfield, and Miss Tryphena 
’ud take it as a compliment if I asked ’em to step round and 
see er.’ 

Catharine nodded without understanding, and he left the 
house in real tears and his black clothes. 

After a while he returned, deeply depressed. The teote 
were out all round the Manor, worse than he had ever known 
them, and a rickety little bridge, which had long carried the 
farm track over a back-water, had given way. It was no 
wonder that Uncle Lambert had not appeared, though his usual 
hour was long past. Thomas looked for Elisabeth again, and 
found her in the kitchen. She had got the big churn there, 
and was working it. He sat down on a chair by the door. 

‘I wonder at you, Lizzie, that I do!’ he sobbed, incensed, 
‘’aving the ’eart to make butter the very day as we've lost our 
youngest daughter !’ 

Elisabeth paused. She took her handkerchief from the 
dresser and wiped the sweat from her brow and the blinding 
tears from her eyes. 

‘ There’s no sense in letting good cream spoil,’ she said. 


THE END. 
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Blackwoodiana.' 


HE interest always shown by outsiders in the inner life of 
letters is enhanced in the massive volumes devoted to the 
house of Blackwood, its magazine and friends, by reason that they 
represent the last work of their writer, and that the pen dropped 
from the industrious hand before that work was complete. Mrs. 
Oliphant has rendered touching tribute to the friendship which 
endured for half a century between her and the Blackwoods. 
Her office of chronicler has not been without its hazards, for, like 
that of most nations, the early history of this house is most 
remembered by its wars. So much has been written already 
about the strife, such warm feeling has been enlisted on either 
part, and truth wears such various seeming viewed from different 
sides, that one is disposed to shrink from re-entering the time- 
worn controversy. But Mrs. Oliphant has brought womanly tact 
to her task. Full of loyal enthusiasm for her subject, she has 
not sacrificed the annalist to the champion, and it is as a guide, not 
as a partisan, that she leads us over the old battle-ground, and 
points out the positions so stoutly attacked and defended. 

When William Blackwood was bound apprentice in 1790 toa 
firm of booksellers in Edinburgh, the Scottish capital was a busy 
centre of letters, but there was no dividing line between the 
branches of the book trade; the same individual undertook the 
business of publishing, selling new or old books—wholesale, 
retail, and by auction. So that when, fourteen years later, 
Blackwood set up for himself on the South Bridge, his chief 
business was that of a second-hand bookseller—fairly profitable, 
sometimes, in those days, but not necessarily a career to lead 
either to fame or fortune. 

Yet there were magnificent possibilities afloat. ‘Such a 
discovery as Scott, such an adventure as the Edinburgh Review 


1 Annals of a Publishing House: William Blackwood and his Sons, by 
Mrs. Oliphant (W. Blackwood & Sons). 
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- went a little to the heads of those new men in the new 
business, which, for the moment, seemed about to take its place 
at the top of all commercial affairs. .. . You had but to set a 
man of genius spinning at that shining thread which came from 
nowhere, which required no purchase of materials or plant of 
machinery, and your fortune was made.’ Every young gentle- 
man with a manuscript in his pocket might be a genius. And 
the chances were that every young gentleman entering a book- 
seller’s shop had a manuscript in his pocket. ‘Ten, even twenty 
guineas a sheet for a review,’ writes Lord Cockburn ; ‘2,000. or 
3,000/. for a single poem, and 1,000/. for two philosophical 
dissertations, drew authors out of their dens, and made Edin- 
burgh a literary mart famous with strangers, and the pride of its 
own citizens.’ 

By the bye, Mrs. Oliphant comments with undue severity more 
than once in these pages on the modern practice, which she 
describes as ‘selling words per thou. across the counter,’ and 
contrasts it unfavourably with the habits of an earlier age. It is 
true that one hears more at present than seems desirable about 
the earnings of authors. But, with the single eccentric excep- 
tion of Lord Byron, it is difficult to trace among the multitude 
of writers who crowd this narrative any coyness about striking a 
bargain. Dr. Johnson had long ago formulated his notions on this 
matter pretty bluntly; and if anything comes out more clearly 
and more constantly than another in these volumes, it is the 
sameness of human nature from generation to generation. 
Blackwood’s first stroke of luck was being appointed John 
Murray’s Edinburgh agent—worth about 300/. a year—when the 
‘Emperor of the West’ shook himself free of the tiresome 
Ballantynes. This was in 1811, and three years later he received 
also the agency of Cadell and Davies, a large London firm. By 
this time the humble bookstall on the South Bridge had been 
abandoned for premises in Princes Street, soon to become famous 
as the meeting-place of a remarkable literary group. Bitten 
with the publishing furore, he had an early success with 
M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, which went quickly through five editions, 
and by 1817 was negotiating with an anonymous writer for a 
work of fiction. This was Miss Ferrier: the novel was Marriage, 
and most writers will pale with envy on reading the profuse com- 
pliments written by the publisher to his unknown correspondent. 
He is not so lavish in praise of the work of another author, also 
anonymous (nearly all novelists affected to be so in those days), 
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and doubts if it would be acceptable to British readers, ‘who are 
not accustomed to a husband knocking down his wife, nor yet to 
some other traits of Continental manners!’ 

But the noblest game, which all the trade were stalking, was 
Walter Scott. Murray had Byron at his beck and call; to bag 
Scott would be a splendid feather in his Edinburgh ally’s cap. In 
describing Blackwood’s brief triumph, and explaining why it was 
so brief and so bitter, Mrs. Oliphant leads us where the flames still 
grumble beneath very treacherous cinders. We will speed across 
them. Lockhart and Murray have both described what hap- 
pened. Mrs. Oliphant thought that scant justice had been done 
to Blackwood. ‘This story, she says, ‘is exactly the kind of 
skilful compound of truth and imagination which has ruined the 
character of many a man, and proceeds to tell it afresh. Every- 
body is impartial now, and can realise what material there was for 
angry misunderstanding, when the anonymous author of Waverley, 
adopting a duplicate disguise, offered to Blackwood, through such 
a go-between as James Ballantyne, the Zales of my Landlord, 
by Jedediah Cleishbotham. Add to all this complicated condi- 
tions about the author’s profits (quite in what Mrs. Oliphant 
regards as the exclusively modern spirit), and the obligation to 
take over 600/. worth of John Ballantyne’s unsaleable stock—no 
wonder such hazy weather foreran a storm. Blackwood believed 
he was purchasing the copyright; Ballantyne had written—‘ the 
property of the book to be the publishers’, who were to print 
such editions as they chose.’ Scott vowed Ballantyne had bungled, 
and that he ‘ would see their noses cheese first.’ The fourth edi- 
tion of the Black Dwarf hung fire ; Blackwood had 1,200 copies 
on hand, and Murray many more, when, in May 1817, like a 
bombshell came an advertisement of a fifth edition to be pub- 
lished by Constable. No need to retrace the bewilderment and 
tortuous correspondence which ensued ; henceforward, for good 
or ill, the Great Unknown was to pass into other hands. 

Nothing daunted by this reverse, Blackwood conceived the 
project which, after many vicissitudes, was to carry him to dis- 
tinction. It took the form of a new monthly, the Edinburgh 
Magazine—-which was projected as an opponent to the great 
Whig review, more nimble and dangerous than the ponderous 
Quarterly had proved itself. He was unlucky in the choice of a 
brace of utterly incongruous and equally incompetent editors. The 
magazine ran through half a dozen inglorious numbers in 1817, 
and vanished, But from its ashes arose that which at once became 
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known far and wide as Blackwood’s Magazine. John Wilson, 
better known as ‘Christopher North,’ Lockhart,and James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd—these are the well-marked figures which an 
extraordinary chance grouped round the quiet, businesslike book- 
seller of Princes Street. It is an oft-told tale, this conspiracy 
which set the most literary of towns ablaze and compelled the 
notice of those afar off, but it is good to read it again in Mrs, 
Oliphant’s picturesque paragraphs. She tried bravely to palliate 
the brutality of the early numbers, but it is best to own the fact 
that, judged by the standard of to-day, it is past pardon. Edin- 
burgh was a small town, and the persons held up to ridicule and 
personal affront in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’ were easily recognised 
under the thin veil of allegory and scriptural phraseology thrown 
round them. Mrs. Oliphant pleads that the ridicule poured by 
the ‘Blackwood group’ upon themselves was as mordant and relent- 
less as that aimed at other characters, and that ‘there was no 
bitterness in it, nor cause of complaint, that we can see.’ But she 
gives away her defence when, in describing events five years later, 
she refers to these early days as ‘the age of glorious sport, when 
to bait an unfortunate victim and pursue him about the world 
was the inspiration of the moment; but the Magazine, not 
any longer a dashing and reckless adventurer, but a very im- 
portant undertaking, meaning both fame and fortune, had 
outgrown it.’ 

Nevertheless, it would be intensely hypocritical to affect to 
regret the stormy childhood of Maga. Literary history has been 
enriched thereby with one of its most exciting chapters, and 
literature itself perhaps owes the permanence of one of the most 
seductive periodicals to the violence of its initial velocity. What- 
ever faults Blackwood’s new venture possessed, the unpardonable 
crime of dullness was not one of them. Its wild oats once scattered, 
the clouds of anger and legal perils once dispelled, it entered 
upon a field of prosperity extending far beyond its native city. 
In two years Blackwood was strong enough to survive the sever- 
ance of his alliance with Murray; in 1827 the monthly sales 
amounted to 5,000; in 1831, to 8,000. Coleridge, though he had 
been the subject of what Mrs. Oliphant describes as ‘a virulent 
and uncalled-for attack’ in the first number, lived to pronounce 
his conviction that ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine is an unprecedented 
phenomenon in the world of letters, and forms the golden—alas! 
the only—remaining link between the periodical press and the 
enduring literature of Great Britain.’ 

But it must not be imagined that the peace attained with the 
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outward world was uniformly reflected among those concerned in 
the production of Maga. Farfromit: almost the only contributor 
who, previous to the elder Blackwood’s death in 1834, did not con- 
ceive vehement offence either against the proprietor or other 
writers in the Magazine, and express the same in bitter letters, 
was quiet, modest John Galt—the founder of our ‘ kailyard’ type 
of fiction. How intensely human is North’s sensitiveness to 
imagined slights! He begins, for instance, on one occasion, ‘ Of 
all men I most dislike and have the least turn for letter-writing 
that can seem to be of a querulous character,’ then proceeds at 
interminable length to complain of ‘a dryness and distance’ in 
Blackwood’s manner, and winds up, ‘I was not treated in the way 
I like, that is the short and long of the matter, and there must be 
no repetition of it.’ 

Hogg was another handful for an editor : equally confident in 
his own powers, equally resentful of criticism; threatening to 
transfer his writings to another publisher, and immediately after 
begging for an advance of 50/. for future work, ‘ for if you go away 
(to London) I may be left in the lurch, having no other certain 
resource.’ Even Lockhart, fast friend to Maga as he continued to 
the end of his life, must have been an expensive ally according to 
his own valuation. 

‘I have no hesitation in telling you most distinctly . . . that 
I think I have been during the last year (1820 ?) by far the most 
efficient of your contributors, and that I consider the reviews of 
new books furnished by me in that time quite equal, taken alto- 
gether, to any equal number of articles you have had... . I do 
think that a person who does so much for your book ought to make 
more by doing so.’ 

One of the most extraordinary characteristics of literature in 
the earlier part of the present century, and one which contributed 
not a little to frequent feud, was the craze for anonymity. Men 
take, and give expression to, umbrage much more readily when 
they are moving in masquerade, than when they meet in open 
daily intercourse. But the fashion set by Waverley became almost 
universal, and it is ludicrous to see how intensely the most robust 
writers dreaded dropping the mask. Christopher North was not 
very scrupulous about the feelings of others whom he dealt with in 
the Noctes. In 1823 one of these papers contained a slashing 
attack on Wordsworth—North’s intimate friend. ‘My God! to 
compare such a writer with Scott and Byron!’ Scott was attacked 
in the same amazing article as a ‘tame and feeble writer,’ but 
neither of these great figures was likely to be moved by anony- 
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mous scribbling. Not so Mr. Martin, the well-known Irish M.P., 
whom North alluded to pleasantly as ‘ a jackass.’ Martin wrathfully 
demanded of the editor the writer’s name. Conscience-stricken 
because of his perfidy to Wordsworth, North, who had shown no 
aversion to avowing himself when Leigh Hunt had threatened a 
prosecution for a previous article, declared it was impossible for him 
to come forward. ‘I would rather die this evening; . . . lying or 
dishonour are to medeath. . . . If I must avow myself, I will not 
survive it.’ Eventually Martin was pacified by the good offices of 
his countryman, Maginn (the O’Doherty of the Noctes). ‘He said,’ 
wrote Maginn to Blackwood, ‘ he understood you were a d d 
decent man, but that you ought to take care of what you got 
your people towrite. (True enough, entre nous.)’ 

Maginn himself, despite this sagacious aside, landed his editor 
not long after in a libel case. While known to Blackwood only 
as ‘R. T. S.’ of the Minerva Rooms, Cork, he had contributed 
lively articles to Maga for some time, and Blackwood’s private 
letters to him had acquired a tone of intimacy very unusual 
except between personal friends. The prosecution was at the 
instance of Professor Leslie, whose agent demanded the writer’s 
name. ‘Leslie knows me too well,’ wrote Blackwood to ‘ R. T.5.,’ 
‘to believe for one moment that I would give up the name of any 
writer who did not wish himself to come forward.’ In this case 
he could not give it, for he did not know it, and ‘R. T. 8.’ took 
good care not to enlighten him till the storm had blown over. 

Blackwood set a high value on Maginn’s contributions. ‘There 
is one peculiar excellence,’ he writes, ‘in this writer which strikes 
us Scotsmen—his easy, idiomatic English. No Scotsman, however 
practised as a writer, is master of the English tongue so as to be 
able to write in this way. But he never ventured to impart 
this opinion to the voluble and irascible North. 

Maginn was a brilliant, but unmanageable creature ; he soon 
drifted away from Maga, and devoted himself to its rival and 
imitator, Fraser's. When his habits had brought him to a premature 
grave, Lockhart wrote his epitaph in a score of jingling rhymes: 





Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn, 


Light for long was his heart, though his breeches were thin ; 
But at last he was beat and sought help from the bin. 
Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard of a sin: 
Many worse, better few, than bright, broken Maginn. 
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From the copious correspondence of the firm might be culled 
a host of piquant illustrations of well-known authors, their doings 
and sayings. ‘Mr. Blackwood,’ says Sir Walter, while still the 
Known Unknown, ‘if ever I were to write a novel, I would like 
to write the first two volumes, and leave anybody that liked to 
write the third.’ Byron returned Murray’s draft for 1,000 guineas 
for the Siege of Corinth and Parisina because he thought the 
poems not worth so much. The publisher was welcome to them for 
nothing, he said, provided they were printed inone volume. This 
seems to support Mrs. Oliphant’s assertion that authors were less 
mercenary of yore; but the poet did not continue long in this 
vein, Not long before Mundell & Co. had obtained Thomas 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope for the consideration of fifty 
printed copies of the work. Publishers may sometimes get a 
good thing without paying for it, but also they are not without 
bowels, as some do affirm. Charles Lloyd, of the Lakes, sent a 
tragedy for publication in Maga; Blackwood, finding it unsuit- 
able, returned it with a cheque for twenty guineas. It must be 
confessed that his sons and successors were not always so scrupu- 
lous in returning rejected MSS. There remain in these archives 
long poems from the ill-starred Branwell Bronté, rolled up with 
passionate appeals for admission to the Magazine and reproaches 
that no answer is ever vouchsafed to his letters. But when 
Adam Bede turned out a success they paid the pseudonymous 
author (whom they had never seen) 800/. above the stipulated 
terms. 

Characters who were afterwards to become illustrious often 
make their first appearance in these pages without much dignity. 
In 1826, Alaric Attila Watts, a correspondent of exceeding liveli- 
ness, wrote to Blackwood : 

‘Murray was much pleased with the philip [sic] at young 
D'Israeli in the Noctes. This fellow has humbugged him most 
completely. After the tricks of which he has been guilty, he will 
scarcely dare show his face in London again for some time. You 
are aware, I dare say, that Vivian Grey was palmed off upon 
Colburn . . . as the production of the author of Zremaine! and 
upon this understanding Colburn gave three times as much as he 
would otherwise have done.’ 

Fifteen years later, in 1841, young John Blackwood, being 
established in the branch set up in Pall Mall, was in frequent 
consultation with Mr. Gladstone upon schemes to defeat the 
Anti-Corn Law Ieague and the Free Traders, There is a 
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characteristic touch in ‘old Gladstone,’ as the father is irreve- 
rently termed, constantly sending back books in the morning 
which his impetuous son had purchased with liberal. hand: over- 
night. 

The drift of circumstances dissolved the intimate relations 
with Mr. Gladstone long before these Tory editors could mention 
Disraeli without impatience. It has not been unheard of in 
recent years that secrets should leak out of the best-laid party 
gatherings. In one of his gossiping letters from Pall Mall, in 
1844, John Blackwood makes mention of ‘a great row over at 
the Carlton; and there is a requisition, signed by 116 members, 
stigmatising in the strongest language the traitor who sent a 
report (and that a garbled one) of their private meeting to the 
Times, and calling a general meeting for the 10th of July, if 
possible to bring it home to some one and dismiss him from the 
club. O’Brien and Newdigate say there is little doubt among 
them that Disraeli is the delinquent. Lockhart has no doubt, 
and says it is not the less likely that Ben is one of the 116 who 
signed the requisition !’ 

The domestic affairs of the Tory party were rather uncomfort- 
able in those days of Corn Laws agitation. John Blackwood was 
present in the House of Commons when Peel delivered his epoch- 
making speech in January 1846. ‘No doubt it was a most able 
and eloquent one, but the impression it leaves upon me is 
intense dislike and disgust. . . . The gloomy silence on his own 
side of the House was very striking. Not one solitary cheer, so 
far as I could observe, came from behind him. . . . Nothing could 
more completely prove the prostration of the Conservative and 
Agricultural party than that such a swab as Disraeli should be 
the first to rise from among them on such a grand occasion.’ 

Crofton Croker, a very different individual from Wilson Croker, 
was a capital gossiping correspondent. He has much to say in 
1826 on the crash of Constable. The highest reputations were 
suspected. ‘Hurst and Robinson’s here is regarded with great 
distrust. Knight and Jarvis have appeared in the Gazette, and 
Whittaker’s name, it is supposed, will be there on Saturday. 
Rumour even whispered something about the stability \ of 
Longman & Co., but this, of course, is without any good 
foundation.’ 

Colburn was the great publisher of fashionable novels. 
Croker reports that Jerdan, the moral editor of the Literary 
Gazette, having pronounced Lady Morgan’s O’Briens and O’Fla- 
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herties an improper book for ladies, Colburn was furious, vowing 
that this opinion had cost him 500/. How would a modern 
publisher regard himself as affected commercially by a similar 
critique ? 

Colburn seems to have been no favourite in the trade, 
judging from the tone of stories current about him. ‘ His 
last feat,’ writes John Blackwood, ‘in the art of puffing a 
book (viz. by causing Colonel Davidson to have him up at the 
police court for the return of his manuscript, and then publishing 
the book within three days) has excited the envy and admiration 
of the whole book trade.’ 

In 1839, young John Blackwood, dining with John Murray, 
listened to animated discussion about the Oxford Tractarians, then 
the subject of intense interest. ‘ At last, to the horror of his wife 
and party, Murray burst out, d ning the whole set for disturb- 
ing the tranquillity ofthe Church.’ Perhaps if he had foreseen the 
prodigious impetus to the publishing trade communicated by that 
movement, professional prudence might have modified Murray’s 
vehemence. 

The elder Blackwood seldom or never missed a good contributor 
to Maga; but the instinct of his sons was scarcely so unerring. In 
1840 they received an offer of some papers, to be entitled The World 
We Live in. ‘No politics,as much fan and satire as I can muster, 
literary lath and criticism of a spicy nature, and general gossip,’ 
explained the writer, and signed his letter ‘W. M. Thackeray.’ The 
Yellowplush Papers had been published already. Nevertheless, 
this offer was not accepted, and the Roundabout Papers appeared 
elsewhere. 

The Jrish Sketch Book and the Great Hoggarty Diamond were 
also offered and met with the same fate, greatly to the profit of 
Fraser’s Magazine, where they were gladly accepted. The greatest 
editors, like the greatest generals, are those who make fewest 
blunders ; but it is difficult to understand how the shrewd literary 
instinct of the Blackwoods failed them in this instance. Perhaps 

affection for the traditions of Maga made them slow to realise 
the change in popular taste. Christopher North had enjoyed 
a tremendous vogue, but his fantastic and boisterous style 
was beginning to lose favour with the public. Nowadays few 
people care for the Noctes, except for their associations, and 
Thackeray has a thousand readers for every one of the great Pro- 
fessor’s. The reason for this is suggested in one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
carelessly constructed sentences. ‘ Perhaps a man cannot get so 
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much from his own age, and at the same time from the hands of 
posterity.’ 

It makes one hold his breath to read how nearly another 
famous writer was lost to Maga. Mr. G. H. Lewes, who had been 
an occasional contributor himself, submitted Amos Barton in 
1855, as the work of a young writer whom he thought might be 
useful, John Blackwood wrote a long criticism of the tale, ‘ un- 
questionably very pleasant reading,’ but objecting to the wind-up 
as lame. He wished to see more before deciding to accept any. 
The unknown author was deeply wounded, but, after some more 
letters passed, Blackwood agreed to publish Amos at once, and 
added : ‘I am glad to hear that your friend is, as I supposed, a 
clergyman. Such a subject is best in clerical hands, and some of 
the pleasantest and least prejudiced correspondents I ever had are 
English clergymen.’ 

Colonel Hamley, to whom Blackwood showed the manu- 
script, ‘ thought the writer very possibly a man of science, but 
not’ a practised writer.’ Thackeray, who, though he had never 
renewed his overtures to Maga, was now on cordial terms 
with its owners, would not pronounce an opinion. There was, 
however, no doubt about public verdict as soon as the story 
appeared ; the publishers’ congratulations were so warm that the 
author feigned to drop incognito in sending Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
story, writing in the full name ‘George Eliot.’ For three years 
this was all Blackwood knew of the splendid recruit he had 
enlisted ; and, so far as the public was concerned, the truth was 
only revealed on the eve of the appearance of the Mill on the 
Floss, in consequence of the claims of a crazy impostor, Joseph 
Liggins, to the authorship of Adam Bede. Meanwhile, Major 
Blackwood visited Lewes at Richmond, and wrote to his brother: 
‘George Eliot did not show: he is such a timid fellow, Lewes 
said. ... I saw a Mrs. Lewes.’ How the pair of conspirators 
must have enjoyed this delicious mystification of the Scottish 
editor ! 

Most of us, I suppose, have accused our publishers mentally 
ef parsimony in the matter of advertising our works, forgetting 
that it is at least as important to publisher as to author to push 
the sale; but perhaps comparatively few have had the hardihood 
to complain, as George Eliot did in 1862, ‘that to the majority 
of readers the fact of my books having entered a new edition 
remains quite a secret.’ 

There is more ground for sympathy in her expostulation with 
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the printer’s reader, who made corrections after the author’s 
proofs had been returned. 

‘He has everywhere substituted the form “the Misses 
So-and-So” for “the Miss So-and-So’s,” a form which in England 
is confined to public announcements, to the backs of letters, and 
to the conversation of schoolmistresses.’ 

Nothing can be more diverting than the revelation in their 
correspondence of the characteristics of authors. Samuel Warren, 
who attained immense popularity by his Zen Thousand a Year, 
which appeared first in Maga, is delightfully naive sometimes, 
and describes himself in a letter dated 1842 as ‘an honourable 
and fearless rival of Dickens,’ then at the height of his popularity. 
He offers to review Dickens’s American Notes, and sketches out 
his line of criticism. 

‘There is palpable genius; subtle and vivid perception, 
exquisite felicity of illustration and feeling and natural circum- 
stances; real humour, mannerism, exaggeration, glaring but 
unconscious egotism and vanity, glimpses of under-breeding. 
These last I should touch on in a manly and delicate and 
generous spirit. Rely on Sam Warren. .. . Dickens seems to 
have been incapable, and indisposed to look beyond the surface of 
American manners and society. Oh, what a book I could have 
written!!! I mean I who have not only observed but reflected 
so much on the characters of the people of England and 
America.’ 

Poor Sam Warren! It seems almost unhandsome to show up 
his little weaknesses, seeing that Ten Thousand a Year is nearly 
forgotten, and Dickens is still Dickens. His talents never dazzled 
his publishers, but he was fiercely intolerant of criticism or editor's 
interference. ‘I hate his beastly names,’ wrote Alexander Black- 
wood to his brother, referring to the trick Warren had of naming 
his characters in allusion either to their originals or to their 
imaginary qualities—Lord Bulfinch (Lord John Russell), O’Gibbet 
(O'Connell), Rev. Morphine Velvet (fashionable preacher), and so 
on; but he refrained from telling the author so. Warren’s own 
portrait is given in a single sly sentence by the Rev. James 
White, a frequent and entertaining correspondent of the Black- 
woods from the Isle of Wight. ‘ Warren was in the island for a 
week, and dined here one day. Oh, Tittlebat! “Himself the 
wondrous hero of his song.”’ 

In striking contrast to this curious little figure appears on 
Mrs. Oliphant’s canvas the grandiose personality of Bulwer 
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Lytton. It was towards the end of the forties that the author of 
Pelham, apparently weary of the high romantic vein, sought the 
screen of anonymity for another class of fiction. There is no 
higgling over terms. Lytton merely expresses some doubt 
whether the Blackwoods would care to give him as much as he 
has been accustomed to receive. They gave him 3,000/. apiece 
for the publication in Maga of The Caxtons, My Novel, and 
What will He do with It? retaining the right to the subsequent 
profits in book form for five years. Lytton was offered far higher 
terms elsewhere, but he observes in his princely way: ‘The 
pleasure of continuing our connection, free from a remorseful 
conviction that it cost you too dear, has its natural weight in the 
scale against some ounces even of the vile argentwm.’ 

In tolerance of criticism from his publisher, Lytton was very 
different from many inferior, and some superior, writers. A 
Liberal himself, he was always at pains not to insert anything at 
variance with the staunch Toryism of Maga. Of My Novel he 
tells John Blackwood that, if he does not like ‘the key in which 
it is pitched, I am quite ready to lay it aside.’ He discusses the 
various characters of each novel as the successive parts are for- 
warded for the magazine— What will He do with It? with greater 
zest than all the others, 

‘The two characters that come out with a force I never 
originally intended,’ he writes to John Blackwood, ‘are Jasper 
and Mrs. Crane. Jasper owes his increase of power to you; for 
you were kind enough to say he was a very fine type, which had 
never struck me before, and so I took particular pains that he 
should deserve your approbation. And I do think now that he is 
as original a beast as has been shown off this many a day.’ 

Considering what a darling the elegant novelist was with the 
fair sex, it is amusing to read one of his letters to Blackwood 
when Lytton was about to be entertained at a banquet in 
Edinburgh. 

‘ Pray let me express a hope that the Music Hall will not be 
overcrowded with ladies—they always throw a chill on every 
audience. Accustomed to talk, it bores them to listen... . If 
those fair refrigerators are to be multitudinous, I hope they will 
be ranged together, and not interspersed throughout, so as to 
leave the whole assembly despoiled of any spark of electricity by 
non-conductors of silk or muslin.’ 

One of the earliest and most constant contributors to Maga 
was Alison, and out of this connection arose one of the weightiest 
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and most successful publications ever undertaken by the firm. A 
History of Europe, on the scale which it ultimately assumed, 
was not unattended with financial risk, yet these nine weighty 
volumes sold like magic. The industry of their author was really 
prodigious. Though he was Sheriff of Glasgow, and kept three 
presses going on his History and a work of a thousand pages on 
Population, he maintained a continual supply of articles for 
Maga. 

‘What say you,’ he writes in April 1840, ‘to a review of 
Beaumont and against Irish Romanism for the next number, and 
a paper on the war in Affghanistan for the one after?’ 

Again, on October 4: 

‘Since the 12th August the Registration Court has sat for 
eight or nine hours each day, without the intermission of a single 
day, except the Scientific Association week, when, from having the 
house full of strangers, I could get nothing done. This dreadful 
labour has almost totally obstructed my History during this 
period, but it will terminate about 13th or 14th, and on the day 
it closes I will begin your article. I have a good deal written of 
the ix. volume in spite of every obstacle, and work regularly 
every evening now, though you may conceive the effort of doing 
so after sitting eight hours in court, speaking or writing without 
intermission.’ 

Alison keenly felt the injustice of the Quarterly reviewer 
who accused him of inaccuracies in his great work, which, 
in fact, he had not committed. John Blackwood mentioned this 
to Lockhart, the editor, who told him the review was written by 
John Wilson Croker, and described how Croker used to read a 
book—‘ viz. with one eye shut, so that he never sees but one 
side of a page as he turns over the leaves.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant has done a great deal more in these volumes 
than merely chronicle the origin and progress of a successful 
commercial house. She has marshalled before her readers a long, 
living pageant, in which some of the personages are still well 
remembered, while others have receded into an oblivion which 
was, perhaps, the lot they had least anticipated. In their cor- 
respondence all are allowed to reveal their inner selves; we can 
gather, also, what measure of esteem they won from others. 
Many more than those alluded to above claim recognition— 
Aytoun, with his fardel of quips and knightly lays; Oliphant, so 
full of promise and piquancy; Hamley, soldier, novelist, and 
Ka 
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historian ; Kinglake, with his long narrative of British blunders 
and British endurance. 

I have endeavoured to tempt the reader to explore this rich 
mine of personal anecdote and reminiscence, without entangling 
himself in the mazes of slumbering disputes and misunderstand- 
ing. Among all the literary characters touched upon, there is 
none on whom he will cast an eye more gently critical than on 
the authoress herself. Here is a tender little bit of autobiography 
—one of a very few with which Mrs. Oliphant has indulged her 
readers. Greatly trembling, for an earlier production had been 
declined, she sent in 1852 for consideration of the editors of 
Maga a little story called Katie Stewart. 

‘ The first proofs I received on the morning of my wedding- 
day—not exactly a moment when the glory and excitement of 
such a second event could have the appreciation which was its 
due.’ 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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The Cultus of the Adjective. 


‘T WONDER, madam,’ said the Noun to the Adverb, as they 

were sitting after dinner in the House of Words, ‘ that you 
can make such pretensions. You and your cousin the Adjective 
are the ornaments of Language. We acknowledge that you grace 
it, and that we should do ill without you. But I and my 
friend the Verb are the essentials, and you the accessories—very 
useful accessories, and most valuable both in prose and verse ; 
but you will, I believe, allow that we command, and you carry out 
our commands. We make the money, and you tell us how to 
spend it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Verb, a reflective-looking gentleman with grey 
hair—both the gentlemen were older than their wives—‘ it has 
always been a question whether the Noun or I have the pre- 
cedence. We do not quarrel about it,’ he added (waving his hand 
with a polite gesture), ‘but there is no question about our pre- 
cedence over you. That was settled as long ago as Adam and 
Eve.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said the Adverb, turning to the Adjective, 
‘these gentlemen are not very gallant. What do you say, cousin ? 
Are we to admit these claims without protest ?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ the Adjective answered; ‘such ideas may have 
been well enough in the days when people were too stupid to look 
beyond the thing itself and what was said of it, and did not care 
about the How. The How is our province, and all Art depends 
upon the How. Conceive a language all made up of Nouns 
and Verbs, without colour, without nuances—a merely male 
society. ‘There is some poetry in the Amazons; but a society of 
bachelors ; 

‘Would be like a university,’ said the Noun. ‘I mean a 
university of thirty years ago, before Newnham or Lady Margaret 
existed; or an army. Well, universities and armies have done 
more in the world than nunneries or blue-stocking coteries. And 
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we know from Aristophanes what a mess the women made of it 
when they tried to do without the men.’ 

‘I don’t read Aristophanes,’ said the Adjective. ‘We have 
settled years ago that Greek is unnecessary, and that is why we 
don’t really care about Cambridge degrees. But the women have 
never had a chance. You, with your dull ideas of male supremacy, 
have stopped all the avenues. Never mind, Liberty is ad- 
vancing, and Equality is the daughter of Liberty.’ 

‘Then Liberty is a bad mother,’ said the Verb, ‘I know 
something about Ideas—the Noun does not trouble himself with 
them. Ideas require to be kept in their place by sound, 
honest, acknowledged rules. Equality isa mere deduction from 
misunderstood premisses, Male and female are different ; and you 
can’t make equality out of difference. You say that a sentence 
of Nouns and Verbs would be dull; but a sentence of Adjectives 
and Adverbs would not be a sentence at all. Even Mr. Jingle 
knew better than that.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Adverb, a modest lady, ‘let us consent to work 
together. You shall say what you like, and we will make it intel- 
ligible.’ 

‘And agreeable,’ the Adjective put in. ‘We all wish to 
please.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the Noun with some warmth; ‘but you 
don’t see my point. How, my dear ladies, can you make what is 
said either intelligible or agreeable, if you don’t understand what 
it is? Let it be laid down once that Nouns and Verbs are the 
beef and the pudding, and all other words are stuffing and 
garniture.’ 

‘What pudding? What pudding?’ cried both the ladies at 
once, clapping their hands. ‘That is what we supply; plum- 
pudding, pease-pudding, apple-, custard-, cabinet-, caramel- :— 
which will you have?’ 

‘ Why, these are Substantives,’ said the Noun, with some con- 
tempt in his tone. 

‘That is just our point,’ said the Adjective, warming to the 
encounter. ‘You cannot play your own game without us. The 
very Substantives have to turn into Adjectives before they can be 
made intelligible.’ 

Now this was unfair argument, and poor logic, as the Noun 
and the Verb knew. For they are the masters of logic. But 
then, why argue at all? For though women may not be able 
to reason, they can see, which is better than reasoning. The 
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worst that can be said of intuition is that it is the feminine of 
logic. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said the Noun, who was losing his temper. ‘ All 
the good plain double words are made of nouns: railway, county- 
court, cash-box, plate-chest, corn-laws. We will leave to you 
such flummery as “ steadfast blue,” “ illimitable inane.” ’ 

‘Take care, or you will have Milton toppling on to your 
heads. What about “vast abrupt” and “ palpable obscure” ? 
And if you prove your point, it only shows that we mind our 
business, while you meddle with ours, But the new poets have 
treated us Adjectives badly. They work us too hard; they make 
us grind in a prison-house. The old poets at least treated us with 
respect.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Adverb, ‘Scott and Byron had something to 
say, and chose their epithets for use, not ornament. Ornament 
was all very well, but they did not think it the first thing. But 
now we are in a florid age, and everything is ornament.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the Verb, ‘and in an advertising age, where every- 
thing must catch the eye. Most of these smart epithets are no 
more than patches of colour for advertisement. You must look 
at the stuff, whether you will or no.’ 

‘ You need not look twice,’ said the Noun. 

‘Well, but we must not be too hard upon the moderns. J 
think Stevenson is as good as Scott-——’ 

‘Oh! oh! oh!’ cried three voices, and six hands were raised 
in protestation. 

‘There !’ cried the Verb, ‘ how old-fashioned you are. I am 
talking however of language rather than matter, and I can’t blame 
the modern Euphuists for taking more trouble about language 
than your Scotts and Byrons. You never find Stevenson slipshod. 
I was going on, when you interrupted me, to praise other 
moderns. They cultivate language more than the ancients,’ 


(‘ Half conscious of the garden squirt 
The spindlings look unhappy,’ 


the Adjective put in, sotto voce.) 

‘And you will allow, Madam, that in the general polishing of 
language——’ 

(‘French polishing,’ growled the Noun.) 

‘— the Adjective has received special attention.’ 

‘An attention which gives us a great deal of trouble,’ said the 
Adjective. ‘I prefer Alfred de Musset’s rule, to do without 
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Adjectives altogether. Leisure would make us more vigorous, 
How Dean Farrar has made us fag, and Kingsley before him—and 
the new writers who imitate Pater—the very thought of them 
fatigues me. But where would new writers be, would they be at 
all, without Adjectives to do their work for them, and save them 
the trouble of thinking? I should like to shut up one of these 
stylists for a month or two in a garret without any access to Adjec- 
tives. It would be a wholesome diet ; it would be like the discipline 
of the gouty man in “ Sandford and Merton.” Now here isa phrase 
from ‘ Marius” :—‘ nervous electric faint clairvoyants;” here 
another, “an odd, rapid phantasmal glitter.” Or we go to Mr. 
Swinburne and find him talking—oh, not in verse; he knows the 
ways of verse too well—talking about “an august and strenuous 
passion of thought clothed in purple of imperial speech.” I 
wonder the Noun can stand it; I cannot.’ 

‘But you were speaking of Scott and Byron,’ objected the 
Noun: ‘all this is not poetry.’ 

‘All the better, or all the worse, it is poetical prose, a very 
little of which is enough for a literature. Iam not sure that 
Ruskin did not set the fashion with his “iron coasts and azure hills,” 
and all his ornamental imagery ; though he does not overdo the 
ornament. Nothing is so surfeiting, and nothing breeds imitators 
faster. Everybody nowadays in prose or poetry claps on an Adjec- 
tive to every Noun. It degrades the Adjective and enervates the 
Noun, Then too there isa host of vulgar over-dressed people intro- 
duced into our company, whom we, the old-fashioned Adjectives, 
hardly recognise—“ strenuous,” “intense,” “weird,” “fiery,” 
“‘ sympathetic,” ‘ splendid,” “ secure,” “naive,” “ impressive,” 
“poignant ”—mostly attached, too, to the wrong Nouns. There 
are too many Adjectives, and they carry too much sail, like Dalila, 
“‘ bedecked ornate and gay.” I noticed, as an instance the other 
way, @ criticism in a French review the other day of the Academi- 
cian sea captain who calls himself Pierre Loti; whose style is so 
defecated (I believe that is the term invented by the Postlethwayte 
school—you remember Postlethwayte?) that he seldom or never 
uses an Adjective more startling than “ good,” ‘‘ bad,” “ green,” 
“ red,” “ dark,” “light,” and so on; and yet so orders his sentence 
that the Adjective shines out like a rose on a briar-bush. Now, 
I call that—what shall I call it ?’ 

‘ Chivalrous ?’ said the Adverb, blushing. 

‘ Fiddlestick!’ said the Noun, who had been dozing. ‘God 
made the Adjective for the Noun, and the Adverb for the Verb, 
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and for the good and increase of the language. Keep your places, 
and we will keep ours. We shall both be the wiser and the happier 
for it.’ 

The Adjective yawned behind her fan ; but the Noun did not 
observe it, and went on, now quite awake with the sound of his 
own voice, 

‘ As for this “ cultus ” of the Adjective, the sooner it goes back 
into the grammar the better for all the words. If you must go 
a-woolgathering, seeking for the “mot unique,” you are more 
likely to find it among the Nouns than the Adjectives. There 
was a French poet who lost a thousand sonnets in a shipwreck. 
When he was questioned it appeared that he had only lost the 
rhymes. “ ‘ Only!’—” he said, “I can make a thousand sonnets 
ina week, if you will give me the rhymes.” It is just so with the 
Adjectives, Nowadays, readers pick the epithets like plums; and 
you can make beautiful poems without an idea in them, and if 
the Adjectives are elegant, who cares for the Nouns? Depend 
upon it, the world is turned topsy-turvy in these days.’ And he 
looked as though he would like to set it the other way up. 

‘I have sometimes thought,’ pursued the Noun meditatively, 
and with a shade of timidity in his tone, as if he feared to offend, 
‘that you auxiliaries are like Sirens, diverting the ears of mankind 
from the large harmonies, or Eves offering their apples of a fair 
exterior, and that you have taught the world to regard less what 
is said than how it is said. This pursuit of diction, this worship 
of style, what is it but to set manner above matter? Mr. Le 
Gallienne says we read Sir Thomas Browne for his style. Do 
we? Style without thought is but a rind which gratifies the 
eye but leaves us hungry.’ 

‘If Eve was foolish,’ retorted the Adjective, ‘that does not 
make Adam wise. A woman knows what is worth having; the 
men don’t. It is the man’s business to advise her whether it can 
be had lawfully or harmlessly. To rail against Adjectives because 
some writers are fooled by them, is like living in a cold house for 
fear of fire. Wine is a good thing, though Noah took too much 
of it.’ 

‘Well, well, we shall never end this controversy,’ said the 
Verb good-humouredly. But it will help us to clear our ideas. 
Language was not invented ten years ago. It has always been 
animated by “the two great sexes,” and the hermaphrodites of 
the fag-end of the century will not do it much harm. Let them 
alone, and they will die of inanity, like jellyfish on land, too 
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empty even to manure the fields. You ladies have your part to 
play ; keep these young troubadours at arm’s length; don’t admit 
them to your presence till they have won their spurs. It rests 
with you.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Adjective, ‘you don’t wish to exclude us 
altogether, or shut us up in a Zenana ?’ 

‘Exclude you! Heaven forbid! We cannot do without you. 
The Adjective is like the dress, and the Noun like the person who 
wears it. We should be cold, indecorous, ridiculous, without 
clothing; we have not enough serenity or severity to endure 
the nude like the Greeks. We leave the drapery of our bed, 
and hide our absurd but solid and necessary bodies in drapery 
again. Draped, the human figure becomes more human; it 
gains dignity and meaning; it ceases to be grotesque and 
miserable. That is the function of the Adjective. But what 
dignity or meaning is there in clothes huddled on a chair, 
exposed in a tailor’s window—well, I allow that in the dress- 
maker’s window the man of feeling may find some suggestions of 
poetry—or hung on the limbs of a lay figure? The living 
figure gives life to the clothes, and the clothes lend character to 
the figure. Neither can do without the other. They are made 
for each other.’ 

‘And we will never part them!’ cried the Adjective, affec- 
tionately clasping her husband’s hand. 

‘ Never !’ replied the other, returning the pressure. 

‘1 believe, my love,’ he added after a pause, ‘we are in 
agreement after all. You don’t want the pudding to be all 
plums, and we don’t want it to be all pudding. Why should we 
dispute any more?’ 

‘Then you allow that we have the best of the argument?’ 
said the Adjective. 

And so she had the last word, as was right. 
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A Bit of Blue China. 


* A NY way she has not got a blue china teapot in her family 

over one hundred years old, with all her fandanglements, 
and new silk mantle, and high ways. Yes—I can hold up my 
head with the best of ’em as long as there’s a piece of china 
bearing the date 1770 on it in our family.’ 

Some such thoughts as these were passing through the brain 
of Maria Bradshaw, spinster, as she watched her guest (who had 
been sharing with her the early farmhouse tea) down the trim 
garden path, bordered on either side by lad’s love, wallflowers, 
and bachelor’s buttons. When the little white gate at the 
bottom clicked, she turned round and went into the house. The 
kitchen she entered was spotlessly clean, everything shone with 
polishing, and the old-fashioned brass candlesticks on the mantel- 
shelf reflected the faces of those who approached them like large 
full moons. 

Maria sat down for a few minutes before she commenced to 
‘side away. The white damask table-cloth, with its purity of 
colour and fineness of texture, would have graced the table of a 
duchess, and the china out of which the tea, with its rich thick 
cream, had been drunk, would have made the mouth of a con- 
noisseur water. But beautiful as it was, it faded into insignifi- 
cance by the side of a blue china teapot, which had evidently 
been reached down from a shelf for closer inspection. Of a rich 
blue colour and exquisite in design, its shape left nothing to be 
desired, and in spite of its age there was not a visible crack. The 
handle was unique, representing a violin and bow, the china 
strings stretched across in a marvellous fashion, and were covered 
with gold. For upwards of one hundred years this heirloom had 
been in the Bradshaw family, and the washing and dusting of it 
had been taken up by the women of each succeeding generation 
as a sort of sacred duty. Many a trembling daughter had set it 
safely away with a devoutly thankful heart, that once more she 
had accomplished her task without a crack or a break. 
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The tradition respecting it was that it had been given to a 
great-great-grandmother by Samuel Johnson himself, in recogni- 
tion of some slight service that her husband had rendered the 
great man. Be that as it may, there was no doubt of the length 
of time it had been in the family, and as Maria looked at it she 
passed her long, capable fingers affectionately over it. 

Mrs. Martin, who had been having tea with her, lived at the 
next farm half a mile away. She was a pretentious woman, 
thinking that her year at ‘Miss Swallow’s high-class boarding 
school for the daughters of the surrounding gentry’ had made 
her very superior to most of her neighbours, and in her heart she 
rather despised Maria Bradshaw’s plain speech. But she would 
willingly have parted with the Home-acre and a couple of her 
best cows to have had in her family a teapot like Maria 
Bradshaw’s and the prestige of the Johnsonian tradition. 

‘It gives her a pull over the rest of us,’ she would say to her- 
self, ‘there’s no mistake, china that old in a family gives folks to 
understand that they ain’t mushroom sprung.’ Mrs. Martin, 
when talking to herself or thinking, allowed herself a freedom of 
speech and a licence in grammar which would much have sur- 
prised some of her neighbours accustomed to her mincing style, 
had they heard it. There had been rumours in the neighbour- 
hood about great men from London coming to see the Bradshaw 
china, and some one said that ‘she had heard that a china 
fancier had offered over a hundred pounds for the teapot, and 
laid the bank-notes on the oak table in the best parlour for Maria 
to pick up, if so be she would be disposed to part with it.’ This, 
however, was hearsay, for Maria was very close about her own 
affairs, and all would have been surprised had they known the 
state of her coffers. They little guessed how often the ribbons 
on her bonnet had been washed and ironed to make them appear 
new, or how frequently the black silk gown (once her mother’s 
company robe) had been sponged and renovated by her skilful 
fingers, nor did they imagine when she laughingly said ‘that the 
village things were good enough for her, that she would have 
enjoyed a day in the busy bustling town as well as her neigh- 
bours, and that the half-crown fare was the hindrance. No—these 
were things that she would have died sooner than have revealed, 
and such are often amongst the minor tragedies of a woman’s 
life. She had lived alone at ‘Mill Hayfield Farm’ since her 
mother’s death, six years ago, and was forty years of age, but 
looked younger, having that clear, fresh complexion which women 
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who live in the country often have, and auburn hair touched here 
and there with grey. As a girl, Maria Bradshaw had been talked 
of as the belle of the surrounding villages, and as a woman she 
was still beautiful. Why she had not married was a matter of 
curiosity to many; her name had been coupled with that of 
several young farmers, but whether any of them proposed, no one 
knew from Maria’s lips; that some had loved her there’was no 
doubt ; it was said that three or four still lived in a state of single 
blessedness on her account. Be that as it may, when any one 
joked her about the subject she would smile and say ‘ marriage 
was not for her.’ 

When her father died, many years ago, there was a mortgage 
on the farm, and it had been the one aim of mother and daughter 
to pay off the debt and to regain sole possession of property which 
had been in the family for generations. Year by year they 
economised and saved every available shilling, until two hundred 
of the four hundred pounds had been paid ; then came Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s long illness and heavy doctor’s. bills, and the savings of 
years had to be drawn on to meet the extra expenses entailed. 
On her death-bed she had said, ‘ Maria, you'll pay the debt, I 
know, but I shall die easy if you promise me;’ and Maria had 
replied : 

‘I promise, mother; God helping me.’ 

‘There’s another thing, too, child. Never part with the 
teapot, unless the workhouse stares you in the face; then you'd 
be justified in letting it go, but only under suchlike circum- 
stances. There’s nobody in all the country-side can boast of 
china like ours; and as to the teapot—well, I sometimes wonder 
if it isn’t equal to some of the things in heaven.’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ reproachfully. 

‘I do, Maria. Now, read me that bit in Revelation, about 
the new city, and harps, and vials, and precious stones. I dare 
say, if those translators had been quite up to their work, some of 
those things meant precious china. But it don’t matter; poor 
men! they did their best. I like to think that there’ll be those 
sort of things up there. I can appreciate them, you see, having 
been used to them down here.’ 

So the daughter read of the Eternal City, with its foundations 
of jasper, emerald, and sapphire, and its gates of pearl and 
streets of pure gold; and as she read, the woman, whose life had 
been one of anxiety, care, and concealed poverty (the hardest of 
ali), opened her eyes, and said, with a smile of exquisite peace, 
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‘It’s just lovely to think of enjoying all these things, and no 
worry about keeping ’em clean and bright, nor fear of breaking 
‘em. Kiss me, my child. I’m going through the gates of pearl, 
and very soon I'll be walking along the streets of gold. Yes, 
heaven’s better than earth.’ 

It was thus that Maria’s mother had entered the gates of the 
unseen. Since her death her daughter had economised far more 
than during her life, and there now only remained fifty pounds 
of the borrowed money to pay. How thankful she was! How 
she sang a Je Dewm in her heart, as she made the butter and 
milked the cows; and she even ventured on a new bonnet! Had 
she realised how fresh and sweet her face looked ‘neath the pretty 
pink ribbons she might have been tempted to invest in it before, 
for there is in every woman’s heart the natural desire to look 
her best. 

As soon as Mrs. Martin was well out of sight, Maria donned 
the pink bonnet and started off to the lawyer’s in her little 
phaeton. 

The family lawyer who had had charge of all the Bradshaws’ 
affairs had died, and been succeeded by a younger man, capable 
and shrewd, who had become very interested in the mother and 
daughter’s desire to possess their own again. How often had old 
Bess, the fat pony, stood outside his office door whilst inside Maria 
sat in the grimy, dusty room, going over musty deeds and lengthy 
documents, but never had she pulled her up with such pleasure 
as she did on that sunny afternoon in July when she went in to 
pay her last instalment but one of fifty pounds. 

‘I hope next year at this time I shall have paid all,’ she said 
cheerfully. 

‘I hope you will. You deserve your farm, Miss Bradshaw. 
You are a very plucky woman, if you won’t mind my telling you 
so,’ replied the lawyer, eyeing her critically. ‘And an uncommon 
good-looking one, too,’ he added to himself. 

‘Oh, no, I don’t mind at all; but if you realised what a 
weight this loan has been you would not wonder at my efforts to 
get it removed ; and I feel quite light-hearted now about it.’ 

‘You look it.’ : 

‘Do I? I must not carry my heart on my sleeve like this, 
though; but when one feels specially happy it is difficult not to 
look it;’ and she laughed a pretty, ringing laugh, which made 
all the fusty, musty old parchments locked away in tin boxes 
prick up their ears in astonishment. Such an uncommon sound 
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in a lawyer's office, a happy laugh! They were more used to 
wranglings and disputings, and loud words and pleadings, but a 
genuine laugh out of pure happiness was indeed rare. Perhaps 
Mr. Barcoft thought so, for again he looked at his client, and, 
their eyes meeting, the laugh became infectious. 

‘Why should you be afraid to let your happiness be seen, 
Miss Bradshaw ?’ 

She hesitated a moment before replying, then said, ‘ Well, you 
see, none of the neighbours or people in the villages know of this 
loan, and if I suddenly begin to look as though a load were lifted 
from me they would guess there had been something, and for my 
father’s and mother’s sake I prefer it should never be known. 
Unfortunately we are rather a proud family.’ 

‘Then you must look happy gradually.’ 

Again they laughed, and after thanking him for his kindness 
and trouble she left. She did not know that a pair of keen eyes 
peered through the wire blind and watched her pony phaeton 
down the narrow, quiet street, till it turned the corner and was 
lost to sight. 

Months went by, and the green of summer had changed to the 
red and russet tints of autumn, and already the leaves rustled under 
the feet of those who walked ’neath the elms and the beeches in 
the country lanes. It was the third of October—Maria Bradshaw 
thought she would remember that date as long as she lived— 
bright, sunny, and warm, so warm that it seemed more like a 
second summer, and the sunshine and heat together decided 
Maria to turn out an old oak chest, whose contents had not seen 
daylight for many long years. In the little top room the sun 
shone through the latticed windows, showing up the dust in 
crevices and corners, an old chintz cover was on the top of a 
three-legged chair, and a small chest of drawers had the two hind 
feet off, and in consequence slanted towards the wall. As she 
pulled the oak chest towards her she noticed all these things in 
an incidental sort of way, but ere she left the room she felt: that they 
were engraven on her memory for ever. She unfastened the rusty 
lock with trembling fingers, and the first article she took out was 
her grandmother’s wedding shawl, now yellow with age, the second, 
her own mother’s wedding dress. ‘I suppose / shall never want a 
wedding garment; but, oh! it’s nice to belong to somebody. 
They think I don’t care—much they know! Why Now, 
Maria, don’t make a fool of yourself over old wedding clothes,’ she 
soliloquised.as she felt a suspicious moisture in her eye, She 
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kissed her mother’s faded gown, then laid it on one side and 
dived down again, bringing out an old-fashioned work-box, two 
or three old books, and various other mementoes of the past. At 
the very bottom she found a packet of deeds, neatly tied together 
and dated. She wondered to what they related, as she thought 
she knew about every law transaction and every deed in her 
family. Any way, she must open them and see. 

Over and over again she read through the papers as one in a 
dream ; in a far-off way she heard the grandfather’s clock on the 
stairs strike two, three, four, and five, and still she sat on. The 
sun faded slowly out of sight, and the light grew dimmer, but she 
never moved. It could not be true, it was too cruel. ‘Oh, God, 
it must not, cannot be true!’ she cried in her heart’s agony; the 
words danced before her eyes : 

‘I promise to pay to Jonathan Day the sum of two hundred 
pounds, being a loan lent me in a time of trouble, and if I am 
unable to make the aforesaid payment during my life, I charge 
my wife and children to make it after my death to the afore- 
mentioned Jonathan Day’s son and daughter, supposing him to 
be dead as well as myself.’ 

Here followed the signature of William Bradshaw and that of 
an old farm labourer, also dead, as witness. Then below a lot of 
quaint wording about ‘this being a loan of a friendly nature 
between us two, no lawyer has been employed to draw out this 
paper, but we’ve done it ourselves, and furthermore, for old friend- 
ship’s sake, the aforesaid Jonathan Day promises never to press 
for payment ; but I, William Bradshaw, will regard it as a debt 
of honour to be paid in full by my descendants to his descendants, 
this document to be destroyed the day the debt is paid, and not 
until then.’ 

The grammar and persons were hopelessly involved in this 
unique, strange agreement, if such it could be called (and what 
faith in each man’s honour it all implied !); but of these things 
Maria saw nothing. All she realised was that it was a debt of 
honour, incurred by her grandfather, that she was bound in honour 
to pay,and that she had no money with which to pay it. 

Slowly and painfully she rose from her seat on the floor and 
went downstairs with the document in her hand. The kitchen 
looked cheerless, the fire had gone out, the little maid (who came 
early in the morning and left again at night) having gone for a 
holiday, so there was nothing for it but re-lighting it herself. 

Whilst doing it the thought suddenly struck her. ‘No one 
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living knows of this money owing. Why should I ever mention 
it? If I had not turned out this old chest I should not have 
known. I will keep my own counsel.’ 

But Maria Bradshaw had a conscience, and all night long she 
lay tossing on her bed, and during her intervals of sleep, debts, 
yellow parchment, and blue china teapots were mixed up in 
inextricable confusion. She awoke weary and unrefreshed, dread- 
ing the day’s duties. 

A couple of weeks went by, weeks of conflict and strife, such 
as Maria had never known. As she went about her daily work, 
frequently when alone she would take down the teapot and look 
at it with hungry eyes, and then put it back again with an 
expression of despair on her face that would have haunted anyone 
who had seen it. ‘There’s nothing for it but the teapot,’ she 
would say softly to herself. ‘The money’s owing fair and square 
enough, but Well, no one knows and so : 

Then another day would drag wearily by. 

‘I must get. them used to it somehow, for I'll never tell— 
never, she would say at other times; ‘anyway, I'll get myself 
used without it.’ 

So one fine morning she took down the teapot from the place 
of honour it had occupied in the best kitchen ever since she could 
remember anything, and filled up the gap as best she could, but 
try as she would she could not keep her eyes from the shelf, and 
her heart ached. 

The day after she had removed it Mrs. Martin called, ostensibly 
to bring a specimen of duck’s eggs, in reality to learn how it was 
that no one had seen Maria for nearly three weeks. The first 
thing she noticed was the absence of the teapot. 

‘Maria,’ she exclaimed excitedly, ‘ where’s the blue teapot ? 
Year in year out I’ve been in this kitchen and never missed it 
before. You surely haven’t broken it?’ in a horrified tone. 

‘Dear me, no!’ replied Maria airily; ‘but somehow lately 
I’ve been feeling that it’s not very safe there, Sara’s so careless. It 
gave me quite a turn the other week when I watched her dusting 
those shelves, so I’ve put it away safer like. You can see it if 
you want to—it’s upstairs.’ 

‘La, no, Maria! Not but what the sight of it is always 
a treat, but I felt sort of scared not seeing it in its usual 
place.’ 

‘ Naturally you would; so now you can just tell any of the 
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neighbours, so that they won’t be scared. Bless me, I suppose I 
can do as I like with my own! The teapot don’t belong to the 
whole country-side,’ she replied somewhat sharply. 

‘No, of course not; but the whole country-side has taken a 
pride in it, and no wonder.’ 

After a little more general conversation about the price butter 
was fetching, the winter’s prospects from a farmer’s point of 
view, &c., Mrs. Martin took her departure. 

Was it only four months since Maria had watched her down the 
garden path? It seemed more like four years, so much misery 
had been crowded into the last three weeks. 

‘It will be just like taking a piece out of myself! How can 
I let it go?’ she moaned. ‘ Yes, mother would have said I was 
justified. It’s not the workhouse, but it’s honour and right. I 
won't delay any longer, I’ll take the papers to Lawyer Barcoft 
this very day and get his advice.’ But she did not, and another 
week of conflict passed. 

‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.’ This was the 
verse which Maria read as her morning text on October the 
thirty-first from her ‘ Daily Portion Book.’ 

‘Strange!’ she murmured. ‘Idols! Meaning, I suppose, 
things one sets great store by. No, it can’t mean that, but some- 
thing one ought to be willing to give up if necessity arises, such 
as—my teapot. Well, it must go if I’m not to turn in my grave. 
Right is right, and honour is honour, and I will write to the 
London man to-day after seeing Lawyer Barcoft.’ 

James, the farm lad, who did duty for coachman, stableman, 
groom, aud gardener, was somewhat surprised when his mistress 
told him to put Bess in by ten o’clock. 

‘The missus is going to town uncommon early; what’s up, I 
wonder ?’ was his inward comment. 

When Maria was quietly seated in the familiar office, the 
lawyer was struck with her changed appearance, and asked if she 
had been ill. 

‘Not physically, but mentally,’ she replied with a wan smile, 
and forthwith plunged at once into the finding of the papers and 
their contents, and her entire ignorance of the loan. 

He read through the yellow documents she handed him with- 
out saying a single word, and when he had finished he looked 
over his spectacles and said : 


‘Remarkable! most remarkable! Truth certainly is stranger 


than fiction. There is no doubt, Miss Bradshaw, that this money 
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is owing, but I am exceedingly sorry that you should be the 
descendant on whom this debt of honour falls.’ 

‘ Not sorrier than the descendant herself,’ she answered, trying 
to smile. 

‘ Now I must tell you what took place in this office last week. 
It sounds more like a story-book than real life—the coincidence I 
mean. This very Jonathan Day’s grandson came to ask me to 
negotiate a loan for him. He is in great distress through the 
wrong doings of an unprincipled scamp, and he has a wife and 
four children, and evidently things are at a very low ebb with 
them. In the course of our conversation he happened to say: 
“Ah! if only somebody or bodies to whom my grandfather lent 
money years ago would pay it me, what a godsend it would be! 
I don't even know who it was, grandfather would never tell the. 
name (so my father said), but always spoke of it as a private 
debt of honour, to be returned when convenient by the man or 
his descendants ; but so far there’s not been honour, or money . 
enough, I don’t know which, to return it, and it’s never been paid 
to this day. Why, even a hundred would be as a gift from 
Heaven, and the two hundred—the sum lent—would enable me 
to pay my widowed mother what I owe her; but few people are 
honourable,” he concluded wearily. And now here you are a 
living proof that honour still exists. Don’t you think it all very 
remarkable ?’ 

‘ It is, andI wish I could repay this loan all at once, but I cannot ; 
but ’—hesitatingly—‘ there’s the blue china teapot which has been 
in our family over a hundred years, a gentleman from London, a 
dealer in old china I fancy, offered me a hundred pounds for it, 
and a fairly large sum for some plates, so I thought of writing him 
to-day—he left me his address, if ever [should change my mind. 

‘That teapot! why it is worth two hundred, I should say, and 
cheap at that ; if you will allow me, Miss Bradshaw, I think I can 
get you that sum forit; china such as that is so rare, that a fancier 
would give almost any price for it ; and a client of mine (“the Lord 
forgive the lie” under his breath murmured the lawyer) I know 
will.’ 

‘Oh! thank you, but—does he—live—er ?’ 

‘Oh! I see, you don’t want it to be known that you have 
parted with it; no, of course not, not likely. Oh, that is right 
enough, it will never be seen in this neighhourhood—miles away 
from here,’ he replied, with a twinkle in his eye which Marie i in her 
anxiety was too troubled to notice. 
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‘ How quickly you guessed my thoughts !—is that because you 
are a lawyer?’ and she even smiled. 

‘Partly, and partly because of something else,’ and this time he 
smiled, and there was a look in his face that she had never seen 
before. 

‘You may rest assured, Miss Bradshaw,’ he continued, ‘that 
not a creature except our two selves and the purchaser (the Lord 
forgive me again) will know anything about this transaction. 
Your family always have been the very soul of honour in all their 
dealings, and you are keeping up the family tradition,’ 

‘It is you who have always been so kind to us, I don’t know 
how to thank you, but I shall be most grateful if you will arrange 
this for me. Iam afraid I am rather foolish, I did not know I 
should mind parting with it so much ’—here her voice faltered and 
she stopped. 

‘Naturally you feel it. I am driving past your farm to-morrow 
afternoon, and if you will allow meI will drop in for a cup of tea 
on my way, and take the teapot back with me in my gig, and 
nobody will be any the wiser.’ 

So it was settled. 

When Maria Bradshaw left the office, Lawyer Barcoft took off 
his spectacles, leaned back in his chair and thought somewhat 
after this fashion. 

‘She’s a grand woman, a woman any man might be proud to 
call wife, dear brave soul! I’d like to have placed a cheque for two 
hundred in her hands at once, but her pride would have been up in 
arms. Never mind, she'll have it all the same. Yes—I care for her 
more than any woman since Janey died,’ and his face took on a 
softer look as he uttered the name and unlocked a drawer in his 
desk and took out a faded photograph, old-fashioned. Yes—it 
was old-fashioned, but it was the face of a girl, pure, sweet, and 
good, scarcely out of her teens, and he held it reverently as he 
gazed on it. Few, if any, knew the past story of Lawyer Barcoft’s 
life, and fewer still imagined that it contained a love story, full of 
sweetness and pathos. 

His young wife had died in giving birth to her first child, and 
mother and baby girl were buried in the same grave. Their 
engagement had been almost a boy and girl one, and their love 
the growth of years,and when James Barcoft looked for the last 
time on the face of her whom he had loved since he was a lad of 

eighteen, he felt that life held little, if any, good for him. This 
was upwards of twenty-five years ago, and he was now fifty-two, 
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and from that time he had lived a lonely life, caring little for 
women’s society, and having the name of being rather morose. 

Thus the world measures its standards— how false the measure- 
ment generally! The first time he had seen Maria Bradshaw he 
was struck by her straightforward simplicity, her true nobility 
of character, and he knewas none other did of the unobtrusive, 
quiet self-sacrifices which she had made for years, and the more he 
saw of her the more he liked her, until he had begun to listen for 
the fat pony’s well-known ambling trot, and wish with an anxiety 
which surprised himself that it would stop at his door. 

Maria had no idea of the feeling she had created in the heart 
of the grey-haired man with the quill behind his ear, but, somehow, 
she always carried away a lighter heart and happier face after a 
visit to him, and yet she could scarcely have said why, but the 
fact remained. 

When Mr. Barcoft entered the ‘ house place’ of Mill Hayfield 
Farm the next day, with the rows of shining brasses, polished 
candlesticks, and bright fire, he thought he had seldom seen a 
cosier sight, and Maria had actually made tea in the blue teapot. 

‘This is an honour,’ he said, ‘to give a crusty old lawyer tea 
out of such an ancient piece of china ; I can truthfully say I have 
never before been so honoured.’ 

‘But you are not a “crusty old lawyer,” and—well—you 
deserve it,’ she replied, and laughed. 

The tea tasted specially good, the home-made bread and 
butter was delicious, and Maria in a pretty lilac gown seemed just 
the one to handle such a teapot. 

‘There’s an irresistible charm about all this, these blue and 
red tiles, and these oak chairs and—everything,’ said the lawyer 
as he glanced round; ‘ you wouldn’t like to leave the old spot, I 
expect.’ 

‘ No—I suppose I should not, but of course since my mother 
died I often feel lonely.’ 

‘Yes, you will.’ 

Silence for the space of a few moments, then Maria said 
abruptly, ‘Well! I find plenty of work, and that is the best cure 
for most things.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is.’ 

Another pause, which Maria broke saying, ‘I will put the 
teapot in a small hamper.’ 

‘Yes. By the bye, here is the two hundred pounds in bank- 
notes ; my client said he could trust me to get the genuine article 
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for him, and I was to pay the full value, so if on seeing it he 
offers more, you shall have it,’ and as he spoke, he laid the crisp, 
new notes on the table. 

As Maria looked at them she could scarcely realise that her 
teapot was worth so much, and said hesitatingly, ‘ But—suppose 
it is not as valuable as you think—I think it can’t be—then I 
should be in your debt.’ 

‘And would that be so dreadful ?’ 

The colour came to her cheek as she met his gaze. ‘I don’t 
like being in debt to any one.’ 

‘ I hope you will never consider yourself in my debt—it is the 
other way about.’ 

‘How? I don't understand you.’ 

‘ Perhaps some day I might find courage to tell you,’ and his 
voice trembled slightly. 

She took the notes in silence, then said softly, ‘It is worth the 
sacrifice to do justly.’ 

‘And to love mercy,’ he added, ‘as you do.’ 

Long they sat talking, and when Mr. Barcoft rose to go, he 
was surprised to find that his ‘cup of tea’ had extended over 
two hours. As he drove away with the teapot safe in his keeping 
he said to himself, ‘Into my safe it goes, and there it remains 
until ‘ 

And Maria—though she had thought sleep impossible the 
night the blue teapot went out of the house, went to bed and 
slept soundly, and strange to say, her dreams were not of her lost 
idol, but of her deLt to lawyer Barcoft. 
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Weeks passed away, and young Jonathan Day had been made 
happy, the document had been destroyed (with the exception of a 
little piece which Maria kept as a memento), and between his 
brave, tired, little wife and Maria a firm friendship had begun. 
She and her husband looked upon her as an angel in human 
form. 

It was December, the week preceding Christmas, when once 
more lawyer Barcoft found himself at Mill Hayfield Farm; this 
time he had come with the definite purpose of asking Maria to be 
his wife. His visit was quite unexpected, and he found her busy 
in the dairy, her sleeves rolled up to the elbow, and a snowy white 
apron covering her dress, when he looked in at the door and said 
softly, ‘May I come in, Miss Bradshaw ?’ 

As she turned round and saw who stood there, in her pretty 
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confusion she made as bewitching a picture as any man could 
look upon, needless to say the effect upon her wooer. 

‘Why! of course you may come in, Mr. Barcoft; I didn’t 
know it was you standing there. I can’t shake hands—lI’ve been 
“* patting the butter,”’ she said laughingly. 

‘What an exquisitely clean spot!’ he exclaimed as he glanced 
round, 

‘I am proud of my dairy.’ 

‘You may well be. What rich-looking milk !’ 

‘ May I give you a glass?’ 

‘Thank you, I should enjoy one.’ 

So she reached down a glass, and as she offered it him he 
smiled and said, ‘I drink to your health and happiness.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she replied simply. 

Then they took a turn outside and inspected the cow-house, 
and had a general look round. 

‘You will stay and have a cup of tea?’ 

They lingered over tea in a pleasant homely fashion, no 
allusion being made to the absence of the teapot by either of 
them, and when at length the little maid had taken all away Mr. 
Barcoft said, ‘ Miss Bradshaw, I have come here to-day with a 
purpose, and that is’—a pause in which each heard distinctly 
the beating of their own heart—‘ to ask you to come and share 
my home. I honour and love you more than any woman I have 
seen since my girl wife died now over twenty-five years ago, and 
though few have guessed or known it, I have been very lonely 
ever since, but even knowing you has changed my life, and—oh! 
Maria, I love you,’ and as he spoke he leaned forward and gently 
touched her hand. 

She did not speak for a moment or two, then she said softly, 
‘Lawyer Barcoft, do you know that I am in my forty-first year ?’ 

‘Then you look young enough to be in your thirty-first; but 
do you know that I am fifty-two ?’ 

‘Ah! but it is different for a man.’ 

‘No, it is not ; but can you care for me a bit? Age has nothing 
to do with it, and if ever a man honoured a woman I honour 
you, Maria! You are a queen amongst women, but you are so 
humble you don’t know it. I shall always feel that if you say 
yes to my pleading that I am not worthy of your love, but every 
day I would try to become more so.’ 

She had kept her eyes on the floor whilst he was speaking ; 
she now looked up, and meeting his gaze replied softly, ‘I think 
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I must have loved you and not known it, for—I love you now, 
but--well! I don’t know when I began.’ 

It was a quiet pretty wedding, and took place at the old 
church on the top of the hill where Maria had worshipped every 
Sunday morning for years. 

‘To think that Maria Bradshaw should marry after all, and a 
professional man too, my! she’s done well for herself, remarked 
Mrs. Martin to a neighbour. 

But the universal feeling was that Lawyer Barcoft had done 
well for himself, and that Maria would make a wife in a thousand. 

It was a warm sunny evening in July when they returned 
home. Tea was daintily set, and in the centre of the table, 
surrounded by exquisite roses of varying shades and colour, was 
the blue china teapot ! ! 

Maria looked at it with tears in her eyes, then she turned in 
astonishment to her husband and said, ‘James! where did it 
come from, and—— ?’ 

‘From the safe in my office, where it has been ever since it 
left your care, dear.’ 

Then the truth dawned upon her like a flash. 

‘Then the two hundred pounds was yours—how could you 
deceive me so ?’ 

‘ Because when people are so proud they have to be humbled, 
and my wife is such a proud body I thought I must humble her 
a bit, or I never dare venture to marry her, and as he spoke he 
passed his arm lovingly round her. 

‘You are just too good,’ she replied, as she lifted the lid from 
the teapot. 

Inside were some papers, and on the top was written, ‘ A 
wedding gift to my dear wife, Maria Bradshaw Barcoft.’ 

She glanced hurriedly at them, and saw they were the title 
deeds of the farm; the mortgage had been paid, and once again 
Mill Hayfield was owned by a Bradshaw. 

‘ Now don’t say one word, darling, for had it not been for that 
blue china teapot I am afraid I should never have dared to ask 
you to become my wife; it has been the best friend I ever had, 
and I love it as much as you do, for your sweet sake.’ 

The teapot still has an honoured place in Lawyer Barcoft’s 
drawing-room, and two bonny children—a boy and girl—often 
wonder ‘how that teapot helped father to have mother for his 
wife !’ 

IsaBEL Maup HAmMILL, 




















Our Double Selves. 


EADERS of that striking romance Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
have doubtless been fascinated by the strange recital, as 
they have been charmed by the diction of the novelist who con- 
ceived the weird and uncanny plot. Biographers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson tell us that the plot of the story came to him in the 
shape of a dream; but I have often thought that the dream in 
question must have been a reflex of a something which Stevenson 
had either read about or, what is more likely, heard about in the 
course of his studies in metaphysics in the northern University 
whereof he was so proud. For that there are Jekylls and Hydes 
in ordinary life is a plain fact of science, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to show forth the details of certain cases of double 
personality such as may well be regarded as forming the basis of 
the novelist’s conceptions and treatment. The idea that every 
man has his Doppelganger, or ‘double, is familiar enough. 
There is probably truth in the notion that other personalities 
similar to our own, in so far at least as looks and appearance are 
concerned, exist in the world. But we do not require to pass 
outside the single body to find a double which, however, so far 
from resembling the original in behaviour and conduct, presents 
mostly a very striking antithesis and contrast to the other side of 
the individual character. 
I may presume that in the investigation of the most typical 
eases of double personality we enter the domain of pathology. 
Some of them, no doubt, exist in that dim and ill-defined border- 
land, which, separating mental health from brain disorder, is as 
difficult of determination as is the line which divides ‘ great wit 
from madness,’ Many illustrations of the double life, for example, 
fall to be included in the category of epileptic seizures, or at least 
are found to be associated with that particular ailment; but that, 
in other instances, the Jekylls and Hydes of science are scarcely 
to be included even in the outposts of the insane category is an 
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assertion for which there is ample proof and substantiation. One 
may indeed say so much while admitting the obvious difficulty of 
defining where sanity ends and where insanity begins. A typical 
enough case of double consciousness presents us with a man who 
really lives a dual existence. At certain stated periods, which 
may occur at regular intervals, he passes into a state which may 
be called that of his second self. This is the abnormal state, so 
called in contradistinction to the normal, rational, and everyday 
condition that represents his true personality. In the state of 
second self he passes a given period, often determined as to its 
duration with regular exactitude. His behaviour is entirely 
altered. He may, as the Jekyll or normal self, be a humane, up- 
right, cleanly, and respectable person, a responsible citizen, a fond 
father, and a reliable friend. In his Hyde or abnormal state, he 
may be a dirty, repulsive, immoral person, lost to all sense of 
decency, and capable of committing almost any and every breach 
of behaviour whereof the law, ordinary or moral, may take cog- 
nisance. Then, after a period spent in the Hyde condition, he 
wakes up to resume the Jekyll side of his life, and to take his 
place in society once again as a rational man. It is not implied 
by this description of things that every case of double personality 
must of necessity exhibit the same features. On the contrary, we 
meet with many variations in the behaviour and conduct which 
mark the state of second self. The disturbance of life may be by 
no means so excessive as that I have indicated, and all degrees of 
difference are to be recorded in the amount of alteration which 
the personality may undergo. But in any one typical case, what- 
ever its special features may be, the physician equally with the 
physiologist may find rich material for observation ; while those 
among us whose aims are scarcely so complex as those of the 
metaphysician, may justifiably feel interested in the solution 
which science may be prepared to present of this curious problem 
and quandary of human existence. 

There is no lack of material for building up the case of the 
double self. Here is a typical instance taken from the records of 
an American asylum, The patient is a German, aged fifty-two 
years, and at the date of his case being reported he had presented 
himself a second time for admission to the institution. He is 
described as a thick-set, muscular man. His toes had been frost- 
bitten and had been amputated, while most of his fingers were 
disabled from a like cause. His medical history was one of 
epileptic seizures, and he had been first attacked when serving as 
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stoker on board an Atlantic liner. There was a clean bill of health 
as regards his family history. No symptom of insanity or of other 
nervous ailment could be traced in his immediate ancestry. His 
epileptic seizures occur once a month, but occasionally the interval 
between them is of six weeks’ duration. They are of violent 
nature, but in the intervals he is perfectly free from all attacks 
and from any symptoms of his ailment. When he recovers from 
his first seizure he is described as sullen and irritable in his 
demeanour, and as the seizures of any one period continue, his 
irritability increases. Then at the close of the attack he develops 
the state of second self, the time occupied in passing from the 
normal to the abnormal state varying from two to four days. In 
his second state he is a very violent person, and requires to be 
watched and tended with great care. His countenance undergoes 
a marked alteration, and becomes fierce and unpleasant. He has 
to be forcibly fed at first, but later on will take nourishment of 
his own accord. Left to himself, he may be fairly quiet, and he 
sleeps the sleep of the just in so far as its undisturbed nature is 
concerned. The second self dominates him for a period of from 
eight to ten days, At the end of this period his personality swings 
back to his first self, the transition occupying about twenty-four 
hours, although it is recorded that occasionally the period of change 
will be delayed somewhat beyond this limit. In his normal state 
his voice is at first husky. He complains of sore throat, and 
presents a listless or abstracted aspect. In this state he is a 
pleasant, quiet, and obliging man, who makes himself useful in 
discharging many little odd jobs and duties in the asylum. Ques- 
tioned regarding his second state, he remembers nothing whatever 
that happens in his Hyde condition. What he then says and does 
isa blank to him; but, as is not unusual in such cases, he can 
recollect perfectly circumstances and events which occurred in his 
normal or first-self state. 

On one occasion during the exhibition of his Hyde phase of 
character, this man attempted to kill his wife because she was 
desirous that he should take some nourishment, yet in his first- 
self state he is an affectionate husband whose behaviour is entirely 
without blame. All recollection of this attempted assault was 
absent, and this fact raises a very serious legal question, that of 
the responsibility for crimes committed by persons while in the 
state of second self. More than one judicial murder has been 
wrought out on an unfortunate whose homicidal tendencies deve- 
loped themselves in the abnormal period, and who, to the legal 
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mind, naturally enough presented in his first-self condition the 
aspect of an apparently rational and respectable being. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, a Bristol case which occurred within recent 
years illustrated the dire result of this unfortunate conflict betwixt 
law and medicine, wherein the scapegoat was a man who illustrated 
the phases of dual consciousness under discussion. There is also 
recorded a Glasgow case which had a happier termination, and 
one more consistent with the just administration of the law in 
conformity with the evidence and testimony of expert witnesses. 
Here a man killed his child under the delusion that a wild beast 
had attacked him. He was awoke from his abnormal state by 
the screams of his wife, and was horrified to find he had killed 
the child of whom he was passionately fond. This man had a 
very bad family history, viewed from the mental side, and was 
subject to fits of abstraction or somnambulism in which he was 
utterly unconscious of his own personality, and of which he enter- 
tained no recollection. The verdict at his trial was an acquittal 
on the ground of what was practically regarded in the legal sense 
as insanity. It is well that public opinion should be educated in 
the outlines of such cases at least, if only that the course of 
justice may be influenced aright when there appears to be any 
danger of a judicial error being perpetrated. Without acquiescing 
in the idea of that species of agitation which results in a ‘trial 
by the newspapers,’ one may nevertheless elect to believe that an 
educated public opinion forms no mean support to the contentions 
of science when such contentions and opinions are apt to be 
lightly set aside by a legal fiat which may condemn the really 
innocent to the fate of the guilty. 

A more typical instance of the second self may be found in 
another recital, which details the case of a young man who had 
developed symptoms of epilepsy as the result of a fall which in- 
jured his brain. He gradually developed a singular exhibition of 
the state of dual consciousness as a concomitant of his injury. 
His periods of second self were marked by many curious and 
apparently purposive actions, none of which were remembered 
when he woke up into his normal condition. Thus on one occasion 
he seized a carriage he found standing in the street and drove 
the vehicle to his father’s grave. There having plucked a few 
flowers, he returned and gave them to his mother. The carriage 
being still at his disposal so to speak, his mother suggested he 
should take it to its owner, whereupon he drove it to a livery 
stable and left it in his own name. Shortly after, he resumed his 
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normal state and had no recollection of his carriage-driving freak 
at all. Another escapade undertaken in his Hyde condition had 
a more serious result. He resumed his normal state after a second- 
self period and found himself on board a ship at sea, bound for 
London from New York. On inquiring how he had come to be 
serving as a sailor, he was told he had duly engaged himself at a 
shipping office in the city just mentioned; but his fellow-sailors, 
noticing that he was evidently unaccustomed to a seafaring life, 
had excused him from undertaking the more perilous parts of 
his duties, such as going aloft. He had been at sea for some days 
before he awoke to the recognition of his surroundings, and, as 
before, had no recollection in his first self of the pranks his 
second self had been playing with him. 

The records of dual personalities have been enriched by the 
publication of a remarkable case recorded by Dr. Lewis C. Bruce. 
The subject here concerned was a man who was a patient in the 
Derby Borough Asylum. He exhibited in a very typical fashion 
the Jekyll and Hyde phases of existence. Decidedly insane, 
this man nevertheless illustrated two entirely separate persona- 
lities which themselves showed distinct variations in the type of 
the insanity presented. In the one personality the man spoke 
English but understood Welsh, the latter representing his mother- 
tongue. Here he was right-handed—a fact of importance in 
view of certain explanations to be hereafter discussed—-and was 
the subject of chronic mania. Accordingly he was found restless, 
destructive, and thievish; but Dr. Bruce tells us that he could 
write and draw pictures of ships, and relate incidents of his past 
life. This English stage, despite the occurrence of the mania, 
evidently represented his normal or first self. He recognised his 
doctors and attendants, and had a recollection of events which 
had happened in previous English stages. He had, however, no 
remembrance of anything occurring in the condition of second 
self, which was appropriately named the Welsh stage. There 
were peculiarities in his writing as practised by his English self. 
He wrote from left to right, with his right hand, but could also 
write with his left hand when he wrote backwards from right to 
left, and thus illustrated what is called ‘ mirror-writing,’ seeing 
that, if held before a looking glass, the characters appear in their 
proper order and array. His senses were acute and exhibited 
nothing out of the common in respect of their exercise and 


powers. 
When the second or Welsh self became manifested in this 
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man’s history, the type of insanity changed to one of dementia, by 
which term is practically meant the general degeneration of the 
mental faculties. Now, instead of being restless, he was dull, shy, 
and suspicious. He did not recognise the physicians and atten- 
dants. He could not speak or understand English, but spoke 
exclusively in Welsh. Very notable is it that in the Welsh stage 
he was left-handed. When he wrote he used his left hand, and 
the characters were traced from left to right. Once being persuaded 
to use his right hand when in the second-self stage, he wrote from 
left to right, but his capitals were traced backwards. His senses 
appeared to be unimpaired as before, but he was unable to analyse 
or understand the sensations transmitted to his brain by his 
sense organs. 

This case is specially interesting, because, as we shall note 
presently, it opens up before us a possible vista of explanatory 
kind, such as is rarely to be seen in connection with instances of 
dual consciousness. In the records of medicine and physiology 
numerous other cases are reported which while they may vary in 
details from the instances, outlines of which have been given, yet 
repeat in their essential features the same curious departure from 
the normal life. The case of Felida X. may be briefly noted on 
account of the somewhat widespread interest which it has excited 
in psychological circles. To the carefully compiled observations of 
Dr. Azam, of Bordeaux, we owe our knowledge of this very typical 
instance of the double self. Felida was first observed in 1858, 
when she was about fifteen years of age. She was an hysterical 
girl, who as her first self was intelligent and diligent, but apt to 
exhibit a taciturn demeanour. When she was between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age she experienced occasional pains in the 
head, succeeded by a tendency to become drowsy. Then followed 
a sleep of some ten minutes’ duration, when she would wake up in 
her second state. The second self persisted at this period of her 
life for an hour, or perhaps two; then her normal or first self 
would reappear. The second self of Felida showed a marked 
contrast to her first state. Gloomy and morose in the latter, she 
was bright, quick, and vivacious in the former. She sang over her 
sewing, and was described as of a restless and flighty disposi- 
tion. The pains she suffered from in her normal state were absent 
entirely in the second self. Her memory for all the events of her 
past life was active in her normal condition, and she then recol- 
lected perfectly all that had occurred in any of her first phases ; 
but she could call to mind, as her first self, nothing whatever of her 
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experiences in state number two. Yet when she passed into her 
second self, her memory was very much improved, and she recol- 
lected perfectly the events of both her first and second states. It 
was not at all unnatural, therefore, that Felida should designate her 
first self as her attacks, or ‘ crises’ as she termed them, while she 
also fairly happily termed the first state ‘cet état béte.’ 

It was duly noted, however, that in time (about 1858) a third 
self intervened in the life history of Felida X. This latter phase 
was marked by intense mental excitement, and by visions of 
horrible kind, but it would appear that the third stage was at 
first regarded as only an accidental detail of her history. When 
this girl was between sixteen and seventeen years old she married, 
and then for some sixteen years Dr. Azam’s observations were 
interrupted. He recovered the clue about 1875, and resumed his 
study of his former patient. It appears that the second condition, 
which we saw to occupy in 1858-59 only a very short period, had 
gradually extended its duration. It at first equalled her first 
phase, then exceeded it, and finally came to constitute by far the 
greater part of her life. In 1875 Felida was the mother of a 
family and was occupied in keeping a grocer’s shop. Her age was 
thirty-two years, and of a very numerous family only two survived. 
In 1887 the state of matters presented by her attacks was described 
as consisting of rare occurrences and short durations of her first 
period. This was a marked contrast to her state of 1865, when 
the two states practically halved her life, and less so to her con- 
dition in 1875, when, as already noted, the first self appeared 
seldom and at irregular intervals, and lasted an hour or two only. 

Certain curious circumstances show how completely divided 
the woman’s life was (and is, for she is still alive) between the first 
and second self. Thus she received a little dog from a friend, the 
animal being her constant and affectionate companion. But the 
dog was associated with the second Felida; and when the first 
Felida stage developed, and the dog caressed her as usual, she 
looked upon it with absolute horror or terror, and imagined it was 
a stray animal which had gained admittance to her house. On 
another occasion Felida was returning in a cab from the funeral of 
a friend. She became unconscious for a few seconds, and then 
awoke in her second self, absolutely ignorant of the reason of her 
travelling in a carriage with mourners who were talking of a deceased 
person whom Felida could not recall to mind atall. In 1882 Felida 
had substituted her second self for the first self with which her life 
began, and her first stage then, as in 1887—when she was forty- 
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four years of age—appeared at intervals varying from a. fortnight 
or so to three weeks, its duration being ofa few hours only. There 
is always a loss of consciousness noticeable in the transition between 
the two stages; but this period, when the one stage is switched off, 
so to speak, to become the other, has diminished greatly in dura- 
tion, and she has become somewhat of an adept in concealing the 
transition state. As Felida has advanced in years, the gaiety and 
abandon of the second stage are less marked than in her younger 
days, but the lapse of memory which marks the first state con- 
tinues asofyore. Hereit is clear we have two distinct personalities 
included in the one body; two Egos, contrasting very forcibly 
with each other, in respect of the individuality they respectively 
confer upon the person who is the subject of this strange and weird 
possession. It now remains for us to see if physiology: can afford 
us any adequate explanation of such unwonted derangements of 
self, and if, by reference to the history of the brain itself, a near 
approach can be made towards a rational theory of their causation 
and nature. : 

It is necessary to premise that certain very elementary facts 
regarding brain structure, such as are writ large in even the 
school manuals of to-day, form the basis of that explanation of 
double consciousness which seems most closely in accord with the 
facts. The upper brain, or cerebrum, itself a highly compound 
and complex mass of nerve centres, is divided lengthwise into 
two halves or lobes, united by a bridge or commissure. This 
double condition of the brain is seen in other phases of its structure 
no doubt, but it is most clearly marked in the case of the cerebrum 
itself. I need hardly add that the cerebrum represents the 
highest order of brain-centres, since it is tolerably certain that 
its frontal regions are the seat of the highest mental faculties ; 
while its other areas are devoted to the regulation and control of 
voluntary muscular acts, and to the reception of the impressions 
which the various senses convey, as ‘ gateways of knowledge,’ 
from the world without to the world within the skull. A primary 
fact of very great interest in physiology at large is that which 
teaches us that each half or lobe of the cerebrum controls the 
movements of the opposite side of the body. Thus the elaborate 
movements of the right hand are governed by the left half of the 
brain, while the less perfect acts of the left hand owe their 
regulation to the brain’s right lobe. As we are normally right- 
handed, we are therefore left-brained, in the sense that the left 
half of the cerebrum is an infinitely better-déveloped lobe fune- 
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tionally, and probably structurally as well, than its right neighbour. 
A left-handed individual, on the contrary, is right-brained, his 
right cerebral lobe being the more active and better developed of 
the two. 

This general statement is not denied by any one, although 
certain authorities incline to the belief that, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the left lobe of the brain, each brain-half does 
exercise a certain control over its own side of the body as well ; 
or, to put the matter in the words of an expert, ‘all parts of both 
sides of the body are represented in each half of the brain.’ The 
fact that each lobe, however, has a predominating influence over 
the opposite side of the body receives a familiar illustration in 
cases of paralysis. There we see right-sided paralysis associated 
with an affection of the left brain, while the paralysis of the left 
side is known to arise from trouble in the right side of the 
cerebrum. Yet another consideration is of great interest, both 
with reference to the question of the general disposition of the 
brain’s powers, and to the explanation of this double-consciousness 
condition itself. The faculty of speech is definitely located in a 
certain fold or convolution of the left brain, known as Broca’s fold. 
Roughly indicated, the speech centre lies towards the margin 
of the frontal part of the brain on the left side. As the brain 
halves are really in duplicate, it may be asked if a speech centre 
exists in the brain’s right lobe? The reply to this question is in 
the affirmative. There is a right speech centre, but in ordinary 
right-handed and left-brained people this right speech centre is 
functionless. Its faculties lie in a dormant state. The power of 
communicating with our fellow-beings, in so far as language is 
concerned, is exercised by the left brain centre. We see this fact 
demonstrated in the disease known as aphasia, whereof there are 
many varieties. Here the power of speech is practically lost, the 
patient nevertheless understanding all that is said to him, and 
the ailment is mostly associated with, or in consequence of, right- 
sided paralysis. Post-mortem examination teaches us that in such 
cases the left speech centre is involved. Probably a left-handed 
man speaks with his right speech centre, because the right brain 
in him has acquired the superiority in function which usually 
appertains to the left half. And it is also known that in ceitain 
cases of aphasia, in which speech powers are regained to a greater 
or less extent, the useless right speech centre may take on itself 
the functions of the diseased and destroyed left centre. 

Bearing such elementary facts in mind, we are now in a 
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position to approach the question of our double selves with a fair 
prospect of arriving at an explanation of the problems that con- 
dition presents for solution. In the first place, it is a very legiti- 
mate inference that on occasion the two halves of the brain are 
capable of independent action to a greater or less extent. The 
anatomical and physiological constitution of the brain postulates 
this much, and clinical experience does not contradict the asser- 
tion. With a relatively disorganised left brain, the right will 
still carry on its duties more or less perfectly; but in normal 
right-handed life there can be no question of the superiority of 
the left half of the cerebrum. Now, if in the light of this pro- 
bable disjunction of brain interests we study a case such as that 
noted by Dr. Bruce, certain highly interesting and instructive 
suggestions are at once evoked. His patient we noted to be right- 
handed in his English stage and left-handed in the Welsh stage. 
In the former state he spoke English but could understand 
Welsh ; in his latter stage he spoke Welsh only. If these facts 
have any significance at all, they point to the distinct employ- 
ment by his English self of the left half of his brain, and con- 
versely to the activity of the right half in the Welsh self. The 
acquirement of English was no doubt a later thing than the 
speaking of Welsh, and, on the assumption of ordinary speech 
control, the left speech centre must have been responsible for the 
acquirement. The right speech centre, which dealt in Welsh 
exclusively, may well have taken this duty upon itself as a 
secondary affair in the man’s life; for it is noteworthy that in 
his highest and left-brained stage he understood Welsh though 
he did not speak it. Again, in the matter of writing—there are 
writing centres in the brain similarly disposed to the speech 
centres—he wrote ‘ mirror-wise’ when he used his left hand in 
the English stage; with his right hand in this condition, his 
writing was of normal kind. In the Welsh stage, when he used 
his left hand (still proceeding from left to right) capitals were 
made backwards. The mirror writing and the backward capitals 
are clues indicating the attempts of the right centre to exercise 
its writing powers in the only way it could perform its work. If 
therefore we assume that practically the sailor’s English stage 
was presided over by the left half of his brain, with the right half 
in abeyance, while his Welsh stage was the expression of the tem- 
porary dominance of his right brain over the left, we may frame 
an explanation of such a case which leads us tolerably near a 
reasonable idea of its causation. 
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There is reported another case of double personality, in which, 
when the temporary paralysis which was a feature of the case was 
transferred from the left to the right side, a marked impairment 
in speech, due to the disorganisation of tbe left brain, was the 
result. The inequality between the brain’s hemispheres, natural 
to us as it may be, is thus seen to be a condition which 
lays our personality open to alterations and changes of a 
very striking kind. It may be also, that the case of Felida X. 
admits of explanation on the same theory of dual brain action. 
There is a case on record, reported by Dr. Bruce, in which, after 
epileptic seizures on the right side, a patient whose right brain was 
thus left to rule her life developed the traits of an uneducated 
savage. In her normal state the better-developed and better- 
educated left brain controlled her existence. Thrown out of gear by 
the epileptic attack, the left brain was dominated by the right, and 
she reverted temporarily to a lower phase of life, in which ‘she 
jabbered in an angry way like a monkey,’ as Dr. Bruce puts it, 
and lost what intelligence she possessed. 

It is not suggested that this explanation covers the whole ground 
or solves all the knotty points connected with what is a highly 
difficult problem of human life in its abnormal aspect. But the 
phases of double personality, in the present state of our knowledge, 
seem to rest adequately enough as regards their solution on the 
dual nature of the brain as a primary fact of life. We can con- 
ceive of the ordinary normal existence as one dominated and con- 
trolled by the left brain, which from one cause or another has 
come to the front in human evolution, has evolved right-handed- 
ness singly or in conjunction with other conditions, and has 
developed the wondrous faculty of speech. We may further think 
of the right brain dwelling in subordination to its stronger and 
better-educated neighbour, and performing its share of the 
muscular and sense control in a fairly efficient manner. Thus life 
flows placidly enough onwards, and affords to its subjects and 
tenants at will a large amount of enjoyment of the universe. But 
when the brain’s evil days come, there happens a wakening up of 
those ape and tiger traits within us, which evolution has not quite 
obliterated, and which morality and ethical developments have 
not as yet succeeded in replacing by milder and higher things. 
With a weakening of the controlling brain, the less perfect half is 
allowed to dominate our lives. There is a switching off of the 
governing powers, and a freedom given to the lower nature to run 
riot a while in our existence. It may have b2en that in dealing 
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with that struggle between good and evil which has given to poets 
and philosophers an ever-verdant theme, mankind has been un- 
consciously depicting a condition of things foreshadowed within 
his own personality as a primitive trait and character of his race. 
If the double brain really reflects the possible latent dual con- 
sciousness which exists in all of us, it need cause little surprise 
that in the literature of the world there are so many chronicles of 
the struggle between light and darkness to which the waking of 
the second self gives rise. 

ANDREW WILSON. 























Tzernagora. 


N the year 1389 was fought the fatal battle of Kossovo, in 
which the enfeebled and disunited Servian Empire fell before 
the Ottoman—a battle still sung in mournful and heroic ballads 
by the Balkan mountaineers. But not all the Slavs were subdued 
In the Western Balkans—about a dozen miles, as the crow flies, 
from the Adriatic—the river Zeta flows down a long valley, 
between hills of precipitous rock, into the lake of Scutari. It is 
one of those deep warm valleys, green with the olive, fig and 
vine, which intersect these bleak mountains, and form oases of 
semi-tropical richness in the midst of a wilderness of grey rock 
and snowy heights. Here in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century Ivan Tzernoievic, better known as Ivan Beg—anglice, 
Lord John—ruled over a tribe of warrior Slavs, still independent, 
between the ancient Empire of the Venetian on one side and 
the encroaching Mussulman on the other. But his own people 
became divided; some of his family even were among the 
renegades who made common cause with the Turks. A fine 
Homeric ballad tells how Ivan brought for his son Maximo a 
Venetian bride to his castle of Jabliak on the edge of the great 
lake ; how discord broke out among the Voivodes about the divi- 
sion of the gifts, and how they fell upon one another and fought 
through a long afternoon, while a thick cloud came down from 
the mountains (as often happens now-a-days) and settled on the 
little plain, so that they struck and slew in the dark; and at last 
Ivan the Prince prayed that the cloud might be taken away, and 
a wind—the clear Bora or north wind—sprang up and blew 
away the cloud, and Ivan saw the ground strewn with the bodies 
of his own people. 

In sober fact, some of Ivan’s people, even his own family, 
accepted the religion and government of the Turk, becoming 
thenceforth the enemies of their brethren ; and Ivan Beg himself, 
with the remnant of his tribe, was driven from the fertile valley of 
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the Zeta, and took refuge in the strange barren wilderness of tum- 
bled grey rock which lies towards the sea. Ina little plain or valley 
about two miles long, completely surrounded by steep mountains, 
he fixed his village capital of Cettinje, and there, two thousand 
feet above sea-level, he built the monastery which has been ever 
since the nucleus and sanctuary of the little Montenegrin nation. 

His son succeeded him, but preferred the soft land of his 
Venetian bride to the rough mountain-tops and a life of hardship, 
exposure and danger in the never-ending Turkish war. So he 
departed from the country, handing over his people and his stony 
inheritance to the care of the Orthodox Bishop of Tzernagora. 

Thus about 1500 a.p. begins the government of the Vladikas 
or prince-bishops of Montenegro. It is a strange story, of a 
struggle lasting four centuries, a struggle without quarter and 
almost without truce, a struggle for life, for liberty, for faith, 
carried on by this handful of men in their mountain stronghold 
against an enemy numerous, fanatical and implacable, but not 
more fanatical or implacable than the Christians whom they were 
striving to overcome. The Christians looked upon the Mussul- 
mans as intruders, enemies of their blood and faith, who had 
robbed them of their inberitance. The Mussulmans looked upon 
the Christians as a nest of brigands and outlaws, as rebellious 
vassals, as a perpetual thorn in the side of the established Empire 
of the Faithful. There was probably something to be said for 
both views ; for the Slavs of Tzernagora seldom sought peace or 
practised it: aggression was by no means confined to the Turk. 
The Albanian villagers near the frontier lived in perpetual dread 
of the Montenegrin raids. Bands of Christians, acting without 
command or organisation, would constantly burst across the 
frontier pillaging and killing, and then retire, as quickly as they 
had come, to their trackless mountains. These raids would con- 
tinue until the Turks were provoked to send a strong force in 
hopes of rooting out the robbers once for all. 

The little plain in which Cettinje lies is not so much a valley 
as a dish-like hollow, completely inclosed by natural mountain 
walls : evidently it has at some time formed the bed of a lake. 
The other little hamlets of old Montenegro—as distinct from the 
territory acquired in 1878—lie as it were buried in similar hollows 
of less extent among the rocks, and such rocks that the whole 
country is like a natural fortress. Many of the mountain-sides 
resemble a row of saws set teeth upwards, and only a skilled 
mountaineer can travel from point to point, or indeed can find his 
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way at all through the strange wilderness with its labyrinth of 
deep leafy hollows alternating with bare grey cones of rocks 
fantastically piled into heaps, pinnacles, and precipices; of start- 
ling chasms, veiled with treacherous verdure, suddenly appearing 
under the traveller’s feet; of multiform caves, grottoes and 
chimney-like shafts sunk by Nature’s hand among the rocks. It 
were vain to describe the stormy bleak magnificence of this poor 
but precious inheritance of the little nation which has defended 
it so long and so stoutly. Time after time the Turks have swept 
across it; time after time the turbaned armies have been swal- 
lowed up among the deceitful rocks, an ambushed army suddenly 
leaping down upon them in some labyrinthine hollow, to return 
to their village capital every man laden with a ghastly trophy of 
Turkish heads, there to celebrate their victory with dances and 
songs of triumph in presence of their warrior-bishop. 

Two centuries ago Danilo Petrovic, founder of the present 
reigning dynasty, was elected Vladika, or prince-bishop, at the 
early age of nineteen. He transmitted his throne to his nephew, 
and this curious hereditary hierarchical government continued 
down to 1851, each prince designating a nephew as his successor, 
for a Greek bishop may not marry. 

The reign of this first Petrovic, Vladika Danilo, is associated 
with some of the most striking incidents of the long struggle 
against the Turks. The Mussulmans had circumscribed the 
Christian mountaineers and given the predominance in the land 
to the renegades, descendants of Slavs turned Moslem. A post of 
Turkish soldiers actually occupied the hillock which overlooks the 
monastery and the Vladika’s cottage; the cattle of the peasant- 
prince were killed before his eyes, and his indignant protests were 
met with mockery and threats. By permission of the Vizir of 
Scutari, the Vladika went, armed with a Turkish safe-conduct, to 
consecrate a church in the inland town of Podgoritza for the 
Christians who had fallen under Mussulman rule ; by the treacher- 
ous order of the governor, Turkish soldiers entered the church 
and carried off the bishop from before the altar, bound upon his 
shoulders the stake, the instrument of execution, and drove him 
from place to place for days, asking him with gibes, ‘ Will you be 
impaled here or there? What place do you choose ?’ 

Meantime by dint of great efforts a ransom of three thousand 
sequins was collected among his own flock and the kindred people 
of the coast, and the prince-bishop was allowed to return to his 
rocks and his goats. He then called together the chief men and 
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repeated to them the story of his treacherous captivity and torture. 
‘We can bear this no longer,’ he said ; ‘the thing must end.’ A 
terrible resolution was suddenly formed. On the night of Christ- 
mas Eve 1703 men armed with yataghans visited every house in 
the country where a Moslem was to be found; those who escaped 
the first massacre were offered baptism or death. About five hun- 
dred Mussulmans were drawn up in line and so baptised: their 
descendants—often to be recognised by their Turkish names— 
are now Orthodox Montenegrin families. Of the rest nothing 
more was ever heard. Not a Turk, not a renegade remained in 
the Black Mountains. Vladika Danilo, at the age of twenty-five, 
was once more the warrior-chief of a free people. On the other 
hand, from this time onwards, not unnaturally, the contest is 
marked by a peculiar bitterness, a ferocious hate, the Turks 
yearning for vengeance, the Christian yataghan always loose in 
the sheath. 

The reign of Danilo also marks an epoch in another direction, 
namely, the first beginning of the historic alliance with Russia. 
In the year 1710 the Porte, in concert with Charles XII. of 
Sweden, declared war against Russia. Soon afterwards an embassy 
from Peter the Great arrived at Cettinje to invite the co-operation 
of the Vladika and his people against the common enemy of the 
Orthodox Christians. The appeal naturally was accepted with 
enthusiasm ; but presently the Czar made peace with Turkey 
without including the Montenegrins. These were left to the 
vengeance of the Turks, who, partly by the treacherous capture of 
thirty-seven Christian chiefs who had been invited to a parley, 
partly by superior force, overran the country burning villages and 
churches, levelled the cathedral and monastery of Cettinje, and 
carried off crowds of women and children into slavery. The thirty- 
seven captive chiefs were impaled. Such were the immediate 
results of the Russian alliance. However, when Danilo visited 
St. Petersburg to represent the claims of his people, Peter the 
Great sent to Cettinje ten thousand roubles as compensation for 
these sufferings, with presents of medals and sacred vessels, pro- 
mising furthermore a grant of five hundred roubles triennially to 
the monastery. From that time to the present every Monte- 
negrin prince has visited St. Petersburg, and the gifts and pro- 
tection of the Tzars have been almost continuous. An older 
alliance than that with Russia was that concluded with the 
Venetian Republic in 1688. For thirty years after that date 
these two dissimilar neighbours were closely united against the 
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Turk, and down to the extinction of the Venetian Republic cordial 
relations were maintained between the polished commercial city 
and the primitive mountain tribe. 

Under Danilo the First and his successors the interminable 
struggle still continued. Time would fail me to tell of the suffer- 
ings and triumphs, of the losses and victories of Tzernagora for a 
century and a half: how the people, driven again and again into 
the holes and corners of the rocks, again and again came swarming 
out to beat off their enemies and rebuild their ruined hamlets and 
churches. Are not all these things recorded in the national 
ballads? Not least among these achievements was the victory of 
Cevo, won in 1768 by Little Stephen, an impostor who usurped 
the government for seven years, having succeeded in persuading 
the people that he was the Russian Tsar Peter III., long since 
dethroned and dead. A curiosity of history this accepted play- 
actor! In 1785 a terrible blow fell upon the people. While the 
Vladika Peter I. was wandering about the courts of Europe 
begging for lead and money, but obtaining none even at St. 
Petersburg, the Turks, guided (it was said) by treacherous Slavs, 
took advantage of internal dissensions in Montenegro to carry fire 
and sword through the mountains, and once more burned the 
monastery of Cettinje. A present of ammunition from Austria gave 
the opportunity of revenge ten years later; and so the hereditary 
quarrel went on with raiding and killing on both sides, as indeed 
it went on down to the time of the Treaty of Berlin. 

The Napoleonic wars did not spare this remote and primitive 
corner of Europe. When the French occupied Dalmatia in 1806, 
the great Napoleon courted the alliance of the Vladika Peter I. ; 
but the Montenegrins, co-operating with a Russian land force and 
a British naval squadron, came down upon the French interlopers 
and burned the suburbs of unhappy Ragusa, which had perforce 
admitted a French army within its walls; the Vladika also 
occupied the Bocche di Cattaro, which, however, were necessarily 
given up to the French in the following year upon the conclusion 
of the Peace of Tilsit. 

But the war broke out again in 1812. Vladika Peter took 
Budua and assaulted Cattaro; the people of the Bocche rose 
against the French, and finally in December 1813 the French 
general Gauthier surrendered the town of Cattaro to Captain 
Hoste, commanding the British squadron. The latter handed 
over the country to the Vladika, and by a solemn agreement 
between the various communes concerned, Tzernagora and the 
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Bocche were united into one nation. Thus was acquired by 
mutual consent, after common dangers and sacrifices, the territory 
so long coveted by Montenegro, the territory inhabited by Slavs 
of kindred blood, religion and sympathies, with the magnificent 
harbour where the blue Adriatic enters by a long winding channel 
between walls of precipitous rock, forming far in among the 
mountains a deep, tranquil, salt-water pool, sheltered from all the 
winds that blow, and capable of floating many great ships. 

But this possession did not long remain in Slav hands; the 
Congress of Vienna handed over the coast, Cattaro and all, to the 
greedy monarchy of Austria, which still keeps it, although the 
inhabitants are still Slavs heart and soul, and still look upon the 
Gospodar Nikita as the head of their race. The hills about 
Cattaro are studded with Austrian fortresses, their cannon pointing 
both ways, so as to dominate subject villages of doubtful alle- 
giance, as well as guard a possibly dangerous frontier. The villages 
of the coast still retain their ancient communal rights, and have 
never submitted to the Austrian conscription. The sailor of the 
Bocche to-day wanders all over the globe, and mans half the ships 
which ply in the River Plate; but wherever he is found he calls 
himself a Montenegrin, and rejects as an insult the name of 
Austrian. 

The Vladika Peter I., the hero of these many wars, died 
in 1830, after an eventful reign of forty-seven years, a reign 
shaken at the beginning by terrible blows, glorified later by great 
triumphs, but saddened—even during the ten years of peace which 
closed it—by the internal vendettas which the aged prince in vain 
laboured to suppress. The last scene of his life is curiously illus- 
trative of Montenegrin simplicity. The venerable prince-bishop 
(his age was eighty-one) was sitting on an October afternoon 
warming himself in the kitchen—for there was no wood to kindle 
a fire elsewhere—while he discussed with some chiefs who had 
come to visit him the best means of making peace between certain 
tribes whose feuds had led to bloodshed. Feeling his last hour 
approach, the veteran soldier-priest urgently prayed these chiefs 
to observe the instructions contained in his last will and testa- 
ment, dictated that same day to his secretary. Then retiring to 
the cell which had been his home for so many years, he laid himself 
upon the bed still conversing with the bystanders, and presently 
expired. 

In his will he adjured his people in the name of God not to 
disturb his obsequies by any words of offence among those who 
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had blood to avenge; furthermore, he desired them to swear a 
solemn oath that the peace should not be broken ‘before the 
following St. George’s Day. Accordingly the heads of tribes and 
families, being assembled together in the church of the monastery 
of Cettinje, the sacred acropolis of their race, solemnly swore over 
the bier of their warrior-bishop that no blood should be shed 
among brothers until St. George’s Day. This truce of God recalls 
the early Middle Ages; but the whole story is rather epic than 
ecclesiastical ; the scene is worthy to have been sung by Homer 
and dramatised by “Eschylus; one almost seems to be reading a 
new incident in the Wrath of Achilles, of the Achzan princes 
reconciled over the bier of some hero who is at once the Nestor, 
the Calchas, and the Agamemnon of the host. 

The name of the old hero’s successor, Peter II., last of 
the prince-bishops, is especially revered among the mountaineers 
whom he ruled for twenty years as priest, warrior, poet and 
monarch. He succeeded to the priestly throne at the age of 
seventeen, and died of consumption at thirty-eight; but his 
malady did not quench the fire of his race—witness the many wars 
he waged and the battle-songs he made. The character of this 
sacerdotal monarchy and Peter’s view of his own office are well 
illustrated by the following anecdote. The Serb author Karacic, 
who was preparing for the press a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, begged the Vladika to give,the work his episcopal benedic- 
tion. The bishop replied, ‘ No, my friend, that is not for me; go 
to Hungary, where you will find learned Serb bishops, who have 
studied the rules and canons of the church. But if you ask my 
benediction for the liberation of our Serb brothers, groaning under 
the Turkish yoke, or for the acquisition of arms or the march to 
the battle-field, then you will find me a true bishop. But you, my 
friend, are not for that task’ (Karacic had lost a leg), ‘just as I 
am not for the task you first proposed to me.’ 

In fact the Vladika was as eager for martial glory as any of 
the village popes who, only distinguished from the rest by their 
beards and long hair, rushed with their parishioners to cut off 
Turks’ heads. Peter II. lies buried on the top of the Loftchen, 
the precipitous peak which looks down from a height of three 
thousand feet upon the village capital of Tzernagora; and ever 
since his death he has been revered‘as a saint in yearly pilgrimages 
to his tomb. 

Peter was succeeded by his nephew Danilo Petrovic, with 
whom begins the modern history of Montenegro. ‘I will not be 
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Vladika’ (bishop) ; ‘I will be Gospodar’ (master), he said. Like 
his predecessors, he sent to St. Petersburg to secure the favour 
and protection of the Tzar; but he absolutely declined episcopal 
consecration, Returning home, he set himself resolutely to the 
task of uniting, organising, and governing the turbulent villagers, 
who were nominally his subjects. He was a young man of three- 
and-twenty, and the work was supremely difficult, for Montenegro 
in 1850 was in much the same condition as Albania to-day. The 
chief law, if not the only recognised law, was the vendetta, the sacred 
duty of avenging blood. There were never-ending wars, descend- 
ing from generation to generation, between villages sometimes 
lying within sight of one another. The people only united to 
fignt the Turk. When the foreign war was over, then the internal 
quarrels, fights and bloody acts of vengeance recommenced. The 
outlying villagers often scarcely knew who was Vladika in Cettinje : 
he was the chief who led the people in any big war; that was 
all. This state of things goes a long way to explain the unceasing 
hostilities with the Turk; for the Vladika, even if he had had the 
wish, had not the power to check the partial and unauthorised 
raids which his people constantly carried on to Albanian soil, 

The young Gospodar Danilo set himself to correct all this, 
The homicide—no matter what the motive—was mercilessly shot 
by his order: the thief for the first offence received a bastinado 
of fifty strokes in the bazaar of Cettinje; for the second offence 
he was shot. Whole families of brothers, whole rows of men 
were shot in the effort, ultimately successful, to put down the 
vendetta and the village wars. The simple people, half Oriental 
in character, acquiesced when they saw that the Gospodar was 
determined to be obeyed, and soon learned to look upon their 
ruler with respect, pride, and even affection. Under him they 
became united ; internal peace and order prevailed; the more distant 
villages came really under the dominion of the prince. To-day, 
thanks to Danilo and his successor the reigning prince, the 
traveller may go from end to end of the country with his fortune 
in his pocket. Of course these reforms were not effected without 
grave trouble and personal danger. A conspiracy was formed 
against the life of the prince. Danilo, hearing that the con- 
spirators had met one night in a certain room, walked out un- 
guarded and even unarmed—a thing unheard of in Montenegro 
—entered the house indicated, and threw open the door of the 
room where the men were sitting. At once, so strong is habit, all 
leaped to their feet to salute the Gospodar, who, looking round, 
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quietly remarked: ‘ Well, you want to kill me; here I am, do it. 
I give you my word that I am alone.’ All were silent, and 
the prince, turning from one to another, upbraided each by 
name for his ingratitude and disloyalty, reminding this man of 
favours received, that man of ancient bonds of friendship. Some 
were banished, some were pardoned, and the conspiracy was over. 

Meantime the historic struggle against the Mussulmans con- 
tinued. In 1855 the Turks overran the country, took Cettinje, 
and built a mosque, of which traces recently remained. Only the 
monastery was left in the hands of the Christians. But in the 
following years the Montenegrins rose once more; month after 
month the unequal struggle went on, and the Christians con- 
tinually lost ground, their scanty numbers diminishing in every 
skirmish. At last, in May 1858, five thousand Montenegrins 
were opposed to twice as many Turks on the borders of Herze- 
govina. Prince Danilo himself could not command the army, for 
his capital was menaced on every side, and he had to remain at 
home to organise the defence. 

On Ascension Day, May 14, the decisive battle was to be 
fought which should settle the fate of Montenegro and of 
Christianity in the Western Balkans. All night the prince sat in 
his cottage-palace at Cettinje waiting for news from his brother 
Mirko, who commanded the army. At last, just before morning 
he fell asleep; but presently he was awakened by a knock; he 
started up and flung open the door. There stood his nephew Bozo, 
a youth of fifteen, with a group of boys behind him. 

‘What do you want?’ cried the prince. 

‘I must speak with you, uncle, said Bozo with an air of 
dignity. 

‘ Speak, then,’ said the prince, 

‘Will you give us leave to go to the war?’ asked the boy. 

Prince Danilo, swinging round, caught his promising nephew 
a sounding box on the ear and slammed the door in his face. The 
other aspirants to martial glory executed a speedy movement to 
the rear. 

Two hours later came another knock, and a peasant burst into 
the room, perspiring, breathless and almost speechless, his face 
covered with blood and his head laid open by a sword-cut; he had 
been running all night from the battle-field. 

‘It is finished,’ he gasped. 

‘What is finished ?’ cried the prince, almost beside himself 
with anxiety. 
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‘ It is finished,’ repeated the messenger ; ‘the Turks are beaten. 
Two pashas and an army of men are dead.’ 

Next day the little army of victors returned to Cettinje, 
many a man carrying in his bag two bearded heads. For fifteen 
days the heads of the two pashas remained impaled in front of 
the prince’s house, and the tower of skulls which overlooks Cettinje 
from a rock behind the monastery was surrounded by a pyramid 
of four thousand Moslem heads. Mirko Petrovic, the victorious 
leader, won the surname of the Sword of Tzernagora, and the 
crowning mercy of Grahovo is still annually celebrated by a 
solemn Te Dewm sung on Ascension Day. 

We may digress for a moment to say that Bozo Petrovic has 
since had the opportunity which was denied him in 1858, and 
has made good use of it ; for nineteen years later, commanding a 
Montenegrin force, he annihilated a Turkish army which was 
advancing into the country under Mahmoud Pasha. Voivode 
Bozo is now President of the Council. 

To return to our story. In 1860 Danilo had reigned nine 
years, and he suffered from the personal anxieties and appre- 
hensions which are the lot of every reformer, more especially if 
he be also a despotic prince. Some say he intended to retire for 
a while to Venice, the native place of his wife; he did accept 
during that summer the hospitality of the Austrian Government 
in a villa near Cattaro. One afternoon he was stepping on board 
the steamer at Cattaro, when he was stabbed in the back, and fell, 
mortally wounded, into his wife’s arms. He who had suppressed 
the vendetta in his country was himself one of its last victims ; 
he lived long enough to name his successor. 

Danilo IT. had lived and ruled in a field limited as compared 
with that of men who become known to the world as great 
statesmen and rulers ; but it is not easy to estimate the greatness 
and difficulty of the work which he accomplished in the short 
space of nine years, making an orderly nation out of a loose 
collection of turbulent and lawless tribes. Though chief of a race 
of men of great stature, he was himself a short spare man, of a 
vigorous, expressive countenance. ‘ He was like fire,’ said a 
Montenegrin peasant tome. By those who remember their fiery 
but resolute chief, many stories are told of the extraordinary 
vigour which animated him, and which he poured into all those 
about him; how sometimes a spark of latent power blazed out so 
that he performed physical feats apparently far beyond his natural 
strength. He was the Bismarck, the Tzar Peter of his Tzernagora, 
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the greatest man of Montenegrin race since Ivan Beg fixed his 
nest among the mountains. 

On his death in 1860 he was succeeded by his nephew Nicolas, 
then a youth of nineteen, son of the hero of Grahovo. Nicolas I. 
still reigns, and is generally known among his people by the 
diminutive term Nikita. He is the sixth of the Petrovic 
dynasty which has now held the throne for two centuries: it is 
worth noting that three of these six princes have ascended the 
throne under the age of twenty: evidently the Vladikas, who 
had the right of nominating their successors, believed in youthful 
princes and long reigns. 

The year 1862 was marked by another deadly contest against 
the Turk, in which the father and the father-in-law of the young 
prince held the command. This troubled beginning of Prince 
Nikita’s reign, followed by many a raid and frontier-fight on both 
sides, was a fit preparation for the great war which broke out four- 
teen years later, when all the Slav peoples of the Balkans rose 
against their hereditary enemy and nominal liege lord. The 
Padishah sent two armies to reduce his rebellious vassal Nicolas, 
one under Mahmoud Pasha, the other under the famous Suleiman. 
The Turks stumbled on through the pathless rocks, behind which 
everywhere lurked an indefatigable foe; the army of Mahmoud 
melted and disappeared under their attacks. The army of Sulei- 
man seemed likely to suffer the same fate ; it is said that at one 
time the Gospodar could have wiped them out, as his cousin Bozo 
had wiped out their brethren, but he cautiously refrained from 
inflicting the final blow, and presently he was relieved from the 
necessity ; for the advance of the Russian army on the Danube 
compelled the Sultan to recall Suleiman in order to meet this more 
pressing need. 

Then came the turn of the Christians to avenge a hundred 
Mussulman invasions ; they poured in force across the frontier into 
Albania ; they took Podgoritza and occupied all the valley of the 
Zeta; they besieged Nicsic, and after a stout struggle captured it. 
Another force of mountaineers went south and conquered the 
coast, subduing their old Albanian enemies. During this war 
thirty-six thousand Montenegrins took the field, although the 
total population of the country was less than two hundred thousand. 
It is impossible to say how many of these warriors were men from 
beyond the frontier, Montenegrins not by political geography but 
by race and sentiment. 


The conquests so made were recognised and secured to Monte- 
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negro by the Treaty of Berlin: through the influence of Mr. 
Gladstone the port of Dulcigno was substituted for the inland 
districts of Gusinje and Plava, which their Albanian inhabitants 
refused to yield to the Christians. Since 1878 Prince Nicolas I., 
though his residence is still at Cettinje among the rocks so long 
defended by his ancestors, has ruled once more over the fertile 
Zeta valley from which Ivan Beg was driven four centuries ago, 
and also over the two little coast towns of Dulcigno and Antivari 
wita their surrounding rocky hills and valleys of olive and vine. 

Since 1877 the country has been at peace, save for a few tri- 
fling frontier disturbances, and a generation of young men has 
grown up who have never seen a shot fired in anger. Moreover 
the old cause of anger against the Turk has been removed, for it 
is no longer Turkish soil that Montenegro covets. Yet the old 
men who stride up and down the street of Cettinje in gorgeous 
raiment, their silken belts bristling with pistol and knife, still talk 
of nothing but the good old times when the man who wanted 
money or arms had only to cross the frontier into Albania and 
take them ; and they still pray that they may have a chance of 
striking another blow. All the men, young and old, are organised 
and armed as soldiers; no man ever leaves his house without a 
loaded pistol in his belt; in fact the uniform consists of the pistol 
and the red cap bearing the prince’s initial. For the rest, a!l wear 
much the same costume, viz. a tight red or green jacket, cun- 
ningly embroidered by an Albanian tailor and often adorned with 
gold buttons, loose blue knickerbockers, white gaiters and sheep- 
skin sandals, and a bright silk sash wound round and round the 
waist to support the leather cartridge bag, the pistol, and the 
yataghan ; over all, for full dress, a long tunic of white or green, 
and in wet or cold weather a narrow plaid thrown across the 
shoulders. A man going on a journey always carries his rifle as 
well, slung across his back; but times have changed since a man 
living near the frontier never left his house for work or play with- 
out his loaded musket. 

Meantime during the twenty years of peace the country has 
made progress in civilisation under the auspices of Prince Nikita. 
Soon after the war a carriage-road was built from Cattaro, travers- 
ing most of the country, so that the capital is accessible to others 
besides goats and mules. The cutting of timber for fuel and 
Jime-burning has been checked, so that the less precipitous parts of 
the irregular amphitheatre of rock which surrounds Cettinje now 
present quite a green and pretty appearance. A good deal of 
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planting and building has also been accomplished on the little 
plain. The Dowager Tzarina has endowed a school for girls in 
Cettinje, and certain other advances have been made in education. 
Tribunals have been established, and great efforts made to get the 
people to use them, but they prefer to carry their little disputes 
straight to the Gospodar. Every day he takes his seat under a 
tree at the door of his modest palace, and here any man or woman 
may approach him with petition, consultation, or complaint. 
The government in fact is the most simple, primitive, patriarchal 
form of despotism. The prince is the father of his people; they 
know no other form of government and desire no other. 

The people individually are quiet and amenable, and so faithful 
to any trust that great numbers of them are employed in Con- 
stantinople and even in Alexandria as porters in banks and 
jewellery shops. At the door ofalmost any bank in Constantinople 
is to be seen sitting the watchman, always in his picturesque 
Montenegrin dress of blue, white and red; through the day he sits 
there smoking cigarettes, his trusty pistol in his belt; at night he 
sleeps on the ground inside the door. 

In fact there are said to be as many Montenegrins living 
abroad, in Servia and Turkey especially, as in their own country, 
which scarcely supports more than two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. They take to labour more kindly abroad than at home; 
for the tradition of the Black Mountain is that every man is a 
free soldier, not a labourer: the woman must work for her lord. 
So the women become bent and old before their time, while the 
men are remarkable for their strong and straight development. 
One sometimes meets a peasant family coming into market; 
first comes striding along paterfamilias, a tall, tough, bronzed 
mountaineer with long black moustaches; it is enough for him to 
carry his own dignity, his plaid and a long pipe. Behind him 
comes his eldest son, proud indeed if he has been promoted to the 
wearing of the loaded pistol, the toga virilis of Montenegro. 
Behind the boy—for he who can bear arms must always precede a 
woman—trudges along the mother, laden with the little property 
or merchandise of the family. The women even carry down fuel 
from the mountains on their backs. There are women who con- 
stantly make the journey on foot to Cattaro, to return with a load 
of fish, fruit, or vegetables: with a weight of sixty pounds on 

her back, the patient creature will climb the precipitous height of 
three thousand feet which towers over Cattaro, to descend after- 
wards about a thousand feet into the rock-encircled plain of 
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Cettinje. In war the women form the sole commissariat and 
baggage-train. When the call to arms goes forth, the peasant- 
warrior simply takes his rifle, throws over his shoulder the plaid 
which is his military cloak and tent, and steps out for the meeting- 
place ; his wife follows, meekly carrying food and cartridges: it is 
her business to find her lord at the end of every day’s campaigning 
in order to bring him bread; thus every army is followed by a 
second army of women, who have to suffer all the hardships and 
exposure of the march in addition to cruel anxiety and responsi- 
bility. In two days the entire fighting force of the country can 
be mobilised to any point; but, on the other hand, it cannot long 
keep the field, for although the Montenegrin, like the Turk, can 
go for two days fighting and marching on a piece of bread, after 
’all there is a limit to human endurance. During the great war of 
77 it was a sad sight to see the women of the mountain arrive in 
Cattaro, hurrying from the scene of action to obtain supplies for 
their husbands. Having got their load, they would not stay to sleep 
or even eat, but would start again on their toilsome climb, bent 
beneath the weight of the precious necessaries which were to bring 
fresh strength to their men and new life to the struggle. 

It is a strange sight to be present in Cettinje on some great 
national feast-day. Crowds of people, not only from Monte- 
negrin territory, but also those of kindred blood from beyond 
the Austrian frontier, come thronging into the capital to pay 
their respects to the prince who is the head of their race. The 
leading feature of these celebrations is always the Kolo ' or national 
dance. A dozen or more men join hands, and move round chanting 
in rhythmic chorus one of the numerous old ballads which tell of the 
great exploits of the national heroes. The whole livelong night 
this monotonous chant goes on ; or sometimes a group will gather 
round, while a wandering minstrel recites to the sound of his 
gousla, the one-stringed Montenegrin lyre. These ballads are 
handed down orally, and seem to be known to all the people: 
many have been collected and printed at Belgrade; but in 
Montenegro they form a living unwritten literature. Then there 
is the ‘ eagle dance,’ in which a man and woman enter the ring 
of spectators and leap round with screams and waving of arms 
until they drop out exhausted and others take their place. 

Among the visitors at these festivals are to be seen tur- 
baned Bosniaks, not Mussulmans however but Christian Slavs— 
Austrian subjects now, although keeping the dress acquired 

1 Kolo is of course the Greek xopés. 
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during centuries of Moslem rule. But the most interesting group 
are a set of Oriental-looking figures, dressed in the fustanella or 
white Albanian petticoat, with a red jacket and fez, its long blue 
tassel hanging down over the shoulders ; they are of course armed 
like the rest. These are a deputation from the Mohammedan 
subjects of the Ort'o1ox Prince Nikita: they come from the 
newly acquired territory of the coast, where the inhabitants, after 
a stubborn resistance in the war, finally accepted the new arrange- 
ment with Orienta resignation, and now live quietly side by side 
with their Christian neighbours. 

A characteristic story is told in this connection. Soon after 
the war and the incorporation of Antivari with Montenegro, there 
came to Cettinje to visit the prince a leading Mussulman of that 
town, who hai held high command during the Turkish defence of 
that place. 

‘Gospodar,’ he said, ‘I have come to you with a just com- 
plaint. The Christians, your people, who have come to live in 
Antivari, mock at us and say we are Turkish cowards, men of no 
worth, who have been conquered and have become servants of the 
Christians. Now this is not right; for we fought valiantly in the 
war. We are now your subjects, and you are our lord; but 
during all the time that we were the enemies of you and of your 
people, we Turks proved ourselves valiant men, and it is not right 
that the Christians should mock at us now that we are at peace 
and are your servants.’ 

The prince heard him speak, and then bade him go and return 
to visit him on the afternoon of the next day. The Moslem 
returned at the hour fixed; and the prince, bidding him be 
seated, took out a paper and recited to him therefrom a song in 
praise of the valour and great deeds of the Turks. The Bey took 
the paper, salaamed, and departed for Antivari, where, to console 
his own people and silence their slanderers, he taught them the 
song which the victorious Gospodar himself had made, declaring 
the Turks of Antivari to be worthy foemen or comrades of the 
Christians. And now the Moslems who come to Cettinje to attend 
the national feasts, moving around in rhythmic dance, sing before 
the prince the song which he himself composed in honour of his 
Moslem subjects. 

Every Montenegrin village is a commune ; the cultivated land 
indeed is usually the property of individuals; but pasture, wood 
and water, all that the mountain supplies, are the common 
property of the village. A council ‘of the heads of families 
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administers this property. In these assemblies, as in parliaments 
of greater renown, 4 commanding physique, an imposing voice, 
and the possession of land and cattle carry much weight. Further- 
more, the man who has himself killed many Turks in baitle, who 
belongs to a family distinguished in war for a century or more, 
or to a family which has given many male children to the State, 
such a man is among the chiefs of the village Senate. The prince 
himself is a member of the commune of Niegush, his native 
village, and pays his annual quota of a few florins to this most 
republican village government. Every village has a head man, 
known by the Latin title of capitano, who is responsible for local 
administration and for the collection of the taxes. Where there 
is no inn the traveller applies to this local authority to find a 
lodging. In war the capitano commands the contingent of his 
village ; the military grade next above the capitano is that of 
sirdar, a title of universal use though of different application 
throughout the East; above the sirdar comes the voivode, the 
ancient Slav title of nobility; above the voivode comes the 
commander-in-chief, who is of course the prince. At the present 
time however Prince Nicolas is engaged in organising the army 
on a new basis. At Cettinje a barrack has been built, an 
innovation indicative of the inevitable changes which must come 
from increased contact with the outside world. 

The curious system of descent from uncle to nephew which 
has prevailed in the Petrovic family for nearly two centuries, has 
evidently reached its end. The present Gospodar, it is true, 
succeeded his uncle in 1860; but as he has several sons, he seems 
likely to be the founder of a dynasty which shall rule by descent 
in the direct line—a position singularly appropriate for the man 
who has enlarged the boundaries of his territory and, in part at 
least, realised the dreams of his people. True, they have not got 
the Bocche di Cattaro, which they have coveted so long and which 
they once possessed for two short years, nor Herzegovina, which 
they consider naturally theirs; but they have expanded both 
inland and coast-wards ; and who knows what further expansion 
may be theirs, in any fresh disruption of South-Eastern Europe ? 

Few strangers visit Montenegro; nor indeed are there many 
attractions for the casual visitors; no commerce, no ‘lions,’ not 
a single British subject in the principality outside the British 
Legation. The mountains indeed have an original and unique 
grandeur of their own, but are not such as to tempt climbers away 
from Switzerland orthe Tyrol. Yet anyone who wishes for an object 
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lesson in primitive history, who desires to be transported back in 
the flesh to the Homeric age, might well do worse, given leisure 
and means, than spend a month or two in this curious conservative 
corner of Europe. Let him take the steamer which carries him 
from Trieste or Fiume down the isle-bound canali of the Adriatic, 
touching at the old Venetian town of Zara, at Spalato, where the 
four-square palace walls of Diocletian now inclose a city and his 
Jove-temple is the Christian Cathedral; at Ragusa, still lovely in 
her decay, once the queen of the Eastern Adriatic and almost the 
rival of Venice; then up the strangely beautiful sea-canal which 
winds in among the mountains to old Venetian Cattaro. Thence 
a carriage or diligence will convey him in seven hours by a zigzag 
road over the mountain rampart of Tzernagora, and deposit him 
at the door of the hotel in Cettinje. There we may safely leave 
him in the hands of mine host Vukotic, a stalwart Montenegrin of 
six feet odd inches. 


NoTE.—The date of the ‘ Montenegrin Vespers’ (page 166) is variously given : 
I have followed the popular tradition. With regard to the circumstances pre- 
ceding the Battle of Grahovo, I have told the story related to me at Cettinje, 
which differs considerably from published accounts. Itis fair to add that in the 
war of 1877 the Montenegrins did not cut off heads, but contented themselves 
—so it is said—with the ears of their enemies, 


F, A. KIRKPATRICK 
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\ AE’S me for Queen Mary! Mr. Hay Fleming is ‘on her,’ 

as at the game of pool, and I sincerely fear her sanctity is 
not worth a pin’s fee. The book is hard reading, from the vast 
quantity of erudition, much of it original, arranged, @ la mode 
Germanorum, in notes. But when you have toiled through the 
evidence, and sighed over Sir John Skelton, Mr. Hosack, Father 
Stevenson, old Adam Blackwood, and other allies of her Majesty, 
who are knocked down by facts and then sat upon, you feel that 
it will not do. Her Majesty was not a stainless martyr—though 
a martyr, of a kind, she was. She had only to swallow Mr. Knox’s 
formulz, and live happy, and perhaps die Queen of England. She 
preferred death. 


* * 
* 


As to Darnley, who can seriously acquit her? All evidence, of 
every kind, converges on her guilt. We may say that Darnley 
richly deserved what he got—no man ever deserved it better. 
We may add that Mary loathed the task of betraying him. For 
mere revenge she would not have done it (and that was being 
unusually virtuous for the age), but her passion for Bothwell 
hypnotised her. I fear that the Casket Letters to Bothwell are 
mainly from her pen. The proudest of women takes pride in 
humiliating herself before that conqueror of hearts, that poly- 
gamous deceiver. A forger could not have invented the changeful 
humours, hatred of Darnley, loathing of her crime—‘ Alas, I never 
deceived any before !’—repentance, reluctance, final submission 
to Bothwell’s commands. Mary could have got rid of Darnley in 
a dozen ways—even constitutional ways. But Bothwell would 
not wait, and ended in a blunder even greater than his crime. A 
pupil of Catherine de’ Medici would have found out a subtler way, 
but Bothwell was in a hurry. The question is—not ‘Was Mary 
guiltless ?’ but ‘ How bad a woman, for her age, does her guilt 
make her?’ Elizabeth, I think, was a far worse woman; and I 
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would like to examine the conduct of the Regent Murray in an 
impartial way. But, alas, any number of blacks do not make one 
white! 
* cm 
* 

This anecdote may not be true, but it is to the point. A 
party of London police were on a holiday visit to Oxford, where 
at the Bodleian they saw a portrait of Queen Mary. ‘Only one 
picture here is in owr line,’ said a gallant peeler. ‘ T’hat lady has 
the face of a born criminal ;’ and he pointed to the fair daughter 
of James V. Perhaps he referred to the slanting eyes, like those 
of James the Last, the Old Chevalier, who was a very innocent, 
worthy man otherwise. I do not see where the criminal look 
comes in, but then I am not a policeman. 


* * 
* 

When I wrote on the divining rod last month, I did not know 
that Professor Barrett, of Dublin, was bringing out a volume of 
280 pages on ‘The So-called Divining Rod,’ prelusive to a 
work on the history of ‘the twig’ (S. P. R.). After an 
introductory chapter on the modern literature of the topic, 
Professor Barrett examines amateur dowsers, who have nothing 
to gain in a financial way. This, of course, does not prove their 
honesty, for everyone likes to be remarkable. Still, the absence 
of one strong motive is something. Forty cases of amateurs 
are given. Among professionals, some 120 cases are offered. Out 
of these there are twelve failures, which Professor Barrett has 
been more or less successful in establishing. A critic in Natwre has 
accused him of relying on ‘hearsay evidence,’ and of neglecting 
the negative evidence of failures. Now the evidence is not hear- 
say, but is often given in signed accounts by eye-witnesses. As 
for failures, they have been diligently inquired after and calen- 
dared. Hearsay evidence of failures itself occasionally failed ; 
information could not be extracted from the authors of the un- 
favourable rumours. On the whole, whatever the rights or wrongs 
of these ‘ dowsers,’ they cannot be dismissed as mere creatures of 
old superstition and imperfect or prejudiced inquiry. 


* * 
* 


Professor Barrett suggests five tests against impostors and 
chance coincidence between the dowser’s prediction and the 
actual presence of water :—(1) Separate examination by different 
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dowsers; (2) blindfolding the dowser, or teking him out on a 
dark night ; (3) agreement between dowser and geological expert ; 
(4) disagreement, when dowser is right and geologist wrong (and 
the reverse, I presume) ; (5) sinking a well equally deep near the 
place pointed out by the dowser. These tests have been applied, 
one or other of them, in seventy-two cases; the last test being 
thought the best. About 140 cases are given. The fact is un- 
deniable that large numbers of educated men are quite content 


with their experience of dowsers. 


* . 
* 


How is it done? If anyone will take a twig and try, he will 
find that, by conscious muscular action, he can twirl it up. But 
that action is very conspicuous ; nor can you break the twigs, as. 
often occurs, except by holding tight with one hand and twirling 
the other. The twig constantly breaks, as is alleged, by twisting 
up against the action of the muscles which are holding it against 
its movement. Now, if unconscious muscular action does it, it 
can only do it by one hand working while the other resists. Try 
if a friend can work that double action without your observing it,. 
either by sight, or by touch, while you hold his hands. I could 
not observe any action in the way of twirling with one hand, or 
otherwise, on the oniy occasion when I tried to detect it. But, 
if the action of the muscles be honestly unconscious, how does it 
evade observation? We need a juggler’s evidence, perhaps. I 
don’t see how unconscious muscular movements can do the trick, 
because I don’t see how they could elude observation ; but this is 
a question for experts in conjuring. I defy Professor Barrett’s 
‘ extraordinary and involuntary spasm of muscular power’ to escape 
the notice of lookers-on. Crafty twirling might escape detection ; 
a spasm, an extraordinary spasm, could not. The transference of 
the power, when the dowser holds one’s wrists, is also odd. It 
was not transferred to me, but several cases are given, and I know 
another which occurred to a friend of mine. But as the dowser 
who held his wrists was a young lady, the public only mocked. 


* * 
* 


The affair is puzzling, but here I differ from Professor Barrett. 
‘ There are, no doubt, counterfeit dowsers, . . . but it is needless to 
waste any time over them.’ Why, surely they are the very people 
we ought to study. When we understand their methods, we shall 
have a chance of discovering whether the dowsers regarded as 
genuine are counterfeits or not. 
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Dowsing cannot be got rid of, like ghosts, by saying ‘ What is 
the use of it?’ and by inferring that it does not exist, because 
you cannot see why it should. It is useful enough, and is used 
very widely and successfully. The percentage of failures I wish 
to see stated fully, and geologists could not do more for the subject 
than by collecting and publishing every failure they can hear of. 
Only, we must not take the failures on hearsay evidence, any 
more than the successes—an obvious fact which science, I cannot 
imagine why, is apt to overlook. It is perfectly futile, at all events, 
to write about ‘hearsay evidence.’ As for neglect of failures, 
Professor Barrett writes : ‘ Whilst all the failures I have been able 
to substantiate are cited, only such successes are given as are 
needful for the main object of this investigation.’ He writes to 
people who proclaim failures, and occasionally ‘receives no reply.’ 
The editor of Nature (not the Author, according to Mr. Henry 
Smith’s mot) is expected to be depressed when he learns that the 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Glazebrook, F.R.S., has 
successfully employed a dowser on a College estate, or, at least, 
has not forbidden him to be employed, as he was, successfully. 
Dreadful superstition in high places! But the dowser ‘ gets 
there, all the same,’ like an insect celebrated by an American poet. 
Nature talks about ‘ the wild assertions of charlatans,’ Charlatans 
as much as you please ; but if the charlatan’s assertion is perfectly 
correct, why call it ‘ wild’ ? I suppose that even geological experts 
make mistakes; in fact, they undeniably do (as we shall see) ; and 
dowsers may err and have erred, like General Councils. We can 
only be called fools for employing them, if their blunders exceed 
a certain percentage. 


183 


a * 
* 


We have a singularly interesting case at Waterford, where, 
after professional experts had vainly bored for water at great 
expense, Mr. Kinahan was consulted, a gentleman who was then 
Senior Geologist of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. The 
evidence is not distinct, for Mr. Kinahan, writing to Professor 
Barrett in the present year, says that he considered boring would 
be useless, and suggested another and very costly method, ‘ driv- 
ing and sinking.’ While his report was being considered, says 
Mr. Kinahan, Mullins the dowser was called in, and, undeniably, 
pointed out a spot where plentiful water was obtained. This was 
in 1889. Now, two letters written to Mr. Kinahan, by a 
Mr. Budd, at the time (September, 1889) inform that gentleman 
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that the boring which he suggested, at the point which he 
selected, had been a failure, and the same evidence is now given 
by Mr. Richardson, on whose premises the experiments were 
made. Wecan hardly doubt, therefore, that the geological expert 
did point out a spot where boring was a failure, while Mullins 
found the right place with the twig. Mr. Kinahan’s opinion, he 
says, ran to the effect that boring was extremely unlikely to hit 
just on the right spot. Yet that was precisely what Mullins did ; 
whether Mr. Kinahan tried boring, and failed (as Mr. Budd 
informed him at the time), or whether (as Mr. Kinahan now 
remembers the case) he himself regarded boring as ‘ useless.’ 


* ~ 
~ 


We have geological opinions. Mr. Holmes, F.G.S., writes, ‘I 
think no intelligent person can doubt the practical successes of 
dowsers.’ Mr. Blake, F.G.S., inquires, ‘ When was it (the rod) ever 
successful ?’ He can ask Mr. Holmes, F.G.S. That gentleman 
says, ‘ Does a recognition of successes involve a recognition of an 
abnormal faculty in the dowser?’ Of an unusual faculty, one 
would reply, if of any faculty at all. Is a Calculating Boy 
‘abnormal’ or only unusual? Mr. Blake, F.G.S., gave a case of 
a failure in the experience of Mr. W.J. Palmer. Professor Barrett 
wrote to that gentleman’s address, and received from Mr. G. W. 
Palmer (of the biscuits) the reply that his experience of 
dowsing had been ‘ eminently satisfactory.’ But Mr. W. J. Palmer 
is dead, and no information about the failure could be got. Mr. 
Blake, F.G.S., however, says, ‘The Palmers now are no longer 
believers in the divining-rod,’ whereas Mr. G. W. Palmer avers that 
his experience has been ‘eminently satisfactory.’ He does not 
agree with Mr. Blake, somehow, that ‘the divining-rod business is 
absolute nonsense, or that dowsers ‘should be prosecuted for 
fraud, which is disconcerting. Mr. Rance, F.G.S., knows of no 
‘ first-class pumping station for trade purposes which originated 
with a dowser.’ But Mr. Richardson seems satisfied. Mr. J. D. 
Enys, F.G.S., dowses himself, and is President of the Royal Geo- 
logical College of Cornwall. The opinions of F.G.S.’s vary ; but 
most of them, no doubt, are dead against the dowser, whose theory 
of the underground distribution of water seems to be absurd. 
However, his theory is not what we are concerned with; we are 
concerned with his practice. 


* - 
* 
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I have not read The non-Religion of the Future, from the 
French of M. Guyau, but, opening it at random, I found an odd 
thing. M. Guyau was dismissing miracles in an airy way, and he 
spoke of that which we commemorate at Easter. The thing is not 
out of the common, he argues. Not long ago a criminal who was 
executed in America appeared next day to a number of his friends. 
I don’t say that he didn’t; but no reference whatever is given 
for the fact, which is hardly scientific. Did the criminal talk as 
well as merely show himself? Was he handled? Had he pro- 
phesied his return to The Bowery, or whatever his haunts may 
have been? Never did I see a startling anecdote so calmly pre- 
sented, as an illustrative fact, to the dark scientific doubter. What 
the non-Religion of the Future may be, I have no idea; but this 
is a noble specimen of the pure nonsense of the present. Charles 
Lamb would have liked to feel the bumps of M. Guyau. That 
severe yet ingenious thinker also showed how the shadow might 
have been turned back, for Hezekiah, by tipping up that monarch’s 
dial—an easy stratagem. Hezekiah would have impaled any 
practical joker whom he caught at the trick. Elijah, I dare say, 
may have found petroleum oil in Mount Carmel, and lighted 
that, instead of water ; I have seen this plausible theory somewhere. 
The sceptic should be very shy of producing these explanations. 
They imply that the sacred record is, at all events, authentic 
enough to report correctly some very remote events which were 
extremely amazing, and were miracles in the eyes of lookers-on. 
If so, the other astonishing events may, ex hypothesi, be correctly 
reported also, and it would become necessary to explain away all 
of them. The most credulous unbeliever would be staggered by 
such far-fetched explanations, on taking a quantity; so that it is 
much safer to dismiss everything that does not suit the argufier 
as a ‘myth,’ than to give silly explanations and unaccredited 
Yankee ghost stories. Voltaire’s theory that fossil shells on hill- 
tops were dropped about by pilgrims is a good example of the 
kind of argument which a wise person will avoid; but it is not so 
good as M. Guyau’s ‘ collective hallucination’ of the American 
criminal’s pals. Has anyone seen the legend in the American news- 
papers? Of course you do not advance matters one inch by talking 
about a ‘collective hallucination.’ It must have a cause, and 
that cause may be a ‘phantasmogenetic agency’ unknown to 
science. The battle of long words is a drawn battle, and nobody is 
a bit the wiser. You do not account for aphenomenon when you 
call it by a long name—you only classify it; you are as remote as 
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before from understanding the bearings of this, that, and the other 
phenomenon which you label with the same fantastic ticket. My 
Mumpsimus is as good as M. Guyau’s Sumpsimus, and ‘ phan- 
tasmogenetic agency’ is quite as valuable as his ‘ collective 
hallucination :’ ‘Sees it and goes a syllable better, in the 


terminology of Poker. 
a ial 


* 

Literature has a great loss in Mr. F. T. Palgrave. No poet 
himself, he was an excellent Professor of Poetry, and his Golden 
Treasury, though only a selection, is so pre-eminently good 
that it is worth many an original work. His new volume is 
certainly full of fantastic choices. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, so richly 
represented, had indeed a metrical gift, like that of Poe, at a 
long distance. He opens the book, and his very first stanza, the 
first in the volume, expires in a bathos really comic. We have 
too much Barnes—a weariful writer of misspelled English, called 
‘dialect "—too much of several nobodies, and nothing at all of 
several undeniable somebodies. Conceivably the shadow of his 
approaching fatal illness darkened Mr. Palgrave’s taste, or perhaps 
he, like the rest of us, had ‘ fads,’ negative and positive. His own 
Visions of England, in many queer passages, rather approve the 
latter theory. However, despite its astonishing sins of commission 
and omission, this book, too, is full of good poetry, while the 
format is just exactly what it ought to be. Very possibly 
Mr. Palgrave had never read several modern writers—Mr. Bridge, 
for example, whom it really seems impossible not to select from, 
if you have the chance. I learn from the Quarterly Review that 
Mrs. Meynell is none of your minor poets; yet to my shame, and 
doubtless to my loss, I doubt if I have ever seen even the outside 
of one of her meritorious volumes. However, I am not making a 
collection of modern poems, and Mr. Palgrave was doing so. I 
would liefer thrust my hand into the den of several lively 
cockatrices. ‘What!’ the critics cry, ‘you ram in Percy Popjoy, 
and you don’t give a line of Poseidon Hicks—the unique Hicks! 
Va, vieux cagot!’ Now, one might never have heard of Hicks, 
whose friends would salute one in this fiery fashion. J never 
heard of Mr. Palgrave’s Mr. Wilton; perhaps it is a nom de 
guerre. There is just one comfort—Mr. Palgrave, like myself, 
seems unacquainted with the Muse of Mrs. Meynell. I am not 
alone in giant ignorance. 


- * 
* 
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Nor do I agree with Mr. Augustine Birrell that Brougham, or 
somebody else, ridiculed Keats in the Edinburgh Review. ‘That 
was at the other shop,’ as Mr. James Crawley puts it. Jeffrey 
praised Keats in the Edinburgh, probably to spite the Tories. 
Mr. Birrell may remember— 


‘Who slew John Keats?’ 


The answer is not, ‘ “‘ I,” said the Edinburgh, so savage and tartarly, 
“ T slew John Keats.”’ It does not rhyme; nor is ‘d@ l’outrance’ 
French, as the Quarterly believes. University Extension has 
still a great work to do among literary characters. They 
will malign the Edinburgh Review, accusing that exemplary 
print of youthful excesses which it never committed. Thus 
Dean Farrar, in an eloquent panegyric of Mr. Hall Caine’s refined 
and tasteful treatise The Christian, says, ‘ Keats was ordered by 
the Edinburgh Review to go back to his galipots.’ This is not 
only incorrect, but could not be true. Keats was a Whig. How 
absurd, then, to accuse the Edinburgh of assailing Keats! It 
was into Coleridge (a Tory) that the Edinburgh used to pitch, 
because, as he was a Conservative, his poems must necessarily 
be bad. Neither Edinburgh nor Quarterly said a word about 
galipots ; that was Blackwood’s genteel raillery. 


* * 
* 


Why do we make such pyramidal blunders? Because we 
think the facts are too well known to us to be worth verifying, 
and our memories are not so good as they once were. Having 
mocked at my betters, 1 now ‘put my hand on my mouth, and 
my mouth in the dust, crying, “We are cisterns, yea, broken 
cisterns, cisterns which hold no water;”’ for, in writing about 
Wordsworth, I see I have quoted, ‘Or do the doubtful murmurs 
flow?’ Of course it is ‘the doubtful nwmbers’; and I knew it, 
if you had asked me. How vexed Wordsworth was when Scott 
quoted, ‘the swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake’! It was not ‘ sweet,’ 
it was ‘still’; and that was precisely why the swan ‘ floated 
double, swan and shadow.’ A beast of a swan he was, and once 
attacked myself and a friend when fishing in a boat; we had to 
whack him with the oars. I have known him drive a fisher off 
the loch, a man of great courage and fortitude. It was a case 
of metus cadens in constantem virum. 


* * 
* 
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How often one has said here a few words about Mr. Steven- 
son’s latest book, and now the end has come—in St. Ives. In his 
Vailvma Letters we read how this novel seemed to him to have 
become ‘a pagoda,’ a fantastic erection, to himself a weariness or 
a nightmare. After a certain point (perhaps chapter xv.) we do, 
indeed, see his idea escaping from him. The tale becomes a fantasy. 
The lacquey whom he picks up in England is not a success ; the 
wicked cousin is no Rashleigh Osbaldistone, or Master of Bal- 
lantrae ; the balloon affair is a desperate resource. A reviewer in 
The Academy explains—very justly, in my opinion—that after a 
certain amount of work at a book Mr. Stevenson wearied; could 
not go on, and needed a period of ‘ simmering,’ of change, perhaps 
of what is called ‘ unconscious cerebration.’ St. Jves did not profit 
by an interval of repose and change; hence it is written, in part, 
invita Minerva. Like Montaigne, Mr. Stevenson could not do 
justice to himself in these conditions, Other men of genius, no 
doubt, resemble him in this respect; you can easily see where 
Thackeray grew fagged, and Dickens’s failures may chiefly be 
explained by fatigue of an over-stimulated brain. This is 
demonstrated by his contemporary letters. Thus the opening 
part of St. ves, though not of the author’s very best, is a gallant 
adventure of the road. But what follows does not hang together : 
a jaded invention is making a push, the writer does not ‘ take 
pleasure in creation.’ Yet the cottage at Swanston, under the 
hills where the blue banner went down, remains a consecrated 
scene, the home of his youth that he was thinking of amidst the 
alien mountains which never heard the Whaup’s betraying cry. 


Dulces reminiscitur Argos. 


. * 
* 


The Blue Room, in Macmillan’s for October, is founded on facts. 
I heard the germ of the story long ago, but nothing about the 
Incubus. There is another bogie in evening dress who haunts a 
Scottish house. I know people who have seen him—in fact, all 
the party saw him, except one young man. At last, as this youth 
was dressing for dinner, he saw the appearance in the mirror, turned 
round, could not find him, and saw him in the mirror again. Then 
he did all that could be done—took aim in the glass and threw 
both his hair-brushes at the spectre, over his shoulders. But he 
missed. There was no story about the figure ; it just walked about 
the house. 

ANDREW LaNG. 
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APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 296 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
‘be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 312 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1896, and of 149 lives py fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1896 being 461. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
30th September, 1897, 40,544. 

The approximate cost of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life- 
Boat and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew. and Transporting Carriage for the 
Life- Boat, and 6350 minimum cost of Boat-house (Slipway extra). The annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is about £100. 


' Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O.: 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 50 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 
(P.1.0. 
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3 ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 
THE MANAGEMENT VINDICATED AND JUSTIFIED. 


For several years past the Royat Nationat Lire-Boat Institution has been 
subjected, through the medium of the Press and other means, to the most 
serious and unfounded charges by a few irresponsible but perhaps interested 
parties. Attacks of a very virulent description, supported by altogether false 
or misleading statements, have been systematically levelled and widely 
circulated, not only against the Administration of the Institution as con- 
ducted by the Committee of Management and their Officers, but against the 
Branch and Life-Boat Saturday Committees and their Honorary Officials, the 
Life-Boats, and the Life-Boat Crews, which latter have practically been 
described as pirates. 

The Institution being entirely dependent for its existence and for the 
means to work the Life-Boat service on the voluntary contributions of the 
British public, it is manifest that the great life-saving work of the Institution, 
which has been carried on since 1824, and has resulted in the saving of 
40,000 lives from shipwreck on our shores, has, as a necessary result, suffered 
very seriously financially, public confidence having been in a measure shaken. 
The Committee of Management, being thus persistently impeached, felt they 
had no alternative but to apply to the House of Commons to appoint a Select 
Committee, to inquire fully into the administration of the Institution and 
into the adequacy of its organisation for saving life on our coasts. 

The Government having been communicated with, a motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee was brought before the House on behalf 
of the Institution on the 8th March, 1897, and notwithstanding the motion 
was on several occasions blocked by members of the Opposition, it was finally 

eed to, and the Select Committee having been appointed on the 17th 
March, held its first sitting on the 6th April. It subsequently sat to take 
evidence twenty-four times, and on each occasion for many hours, besides 
holding five private sittings. It examined on oath witnesses from all parts 

‘of the country, and went most fully, carefully and exhaustively into every 
detail connected with the management of the Institution and the working of 
its life-saving service. Thus a series of questions dealing with the subject- 
matter of the charges was sent to the honorary secretaries and coxswains of 
the Royat Nationat Lirz-Boat Institution, to Lloyd’s agents, to the coast- 
guard officers, and to receivers of wrecks at all stations round the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Committee received 846 replies to these 

“questions from persons to whom the facts must have been known, and who 
could have no ground for concealing or misrepresenting them, and it was a 
source of pleasure to the Committee that these answers contained so wide a 
testimony to the general efficiency of management and usefulness of the 
Royat Nationa, Lire-Boat Institution. The Chairman of the Select 
Committee (Mr. C. J. Daruine, Q.C.) presented his Committee’s Report to 
the House of Commons on the 15th July. It fully vindicated and justified 
the Institution, and entirely cleared the management of the serious charges 
made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the Institution 
emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the 
Times said—“ unsullied reputation.” 


The Report concluded with the opinion that “ the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the Committee oi 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
management (often in very difficult circumstances) in 
successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.” 


[P.T.0. 














